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[‘‘ OU CAN AND SHALL,” SAID HUGH, WITH DECISION, “ HERE AT LAST IS AN OPENING FOR YOU, MY POOR MADDIE.” 


MADELINE GRANT. 


a ee 
CHAPTER V. 


Taz next morning, lea Madeline at the 
station, or, if she pl to follow very 
slowly, Mr. hl called at Penchester-house 

explanation.” : 


hall. As he glanced at them in some- 
body came out of a door just behind him, and 
said in a biting voice, — 
“Dear me, I am surprised to see Mr. Glyn 
a =. circumstances, bat as he is here 
can 
Grants n give me an address for Miss 
* May I ask what you mean, Miss Selina?” 
ina eee the instant the draw- 
very iy. a ah looking at her 
‘I mean, replied, flushing to a dull 
brick colowr, “that after her escapade of last 





Miss Madeline Grant never enters 
coh al night” cocioding tim a wha 
ou! ” 060 w a wild, 
dramatic 


gesture, 

“ That was not her fault, Mise Selina. We 
waited, as you told us, at the bottom of the 
steps, and so missed the train. I could not 
get a cab—I did my utmost, I left Miss Grant 
at the King’s Arms, and brought her from 
there this morning. She——” 

“ Oh!” interrupted Miss Selina, throwing 
up both hands, ‘‘ pray me the details. 
It is nothing to me who she was with, or 
where she went. We have done with her. It 
was & planned thing between you, no doubt.” 

“Miss Selina!” cried Mr. Glyn, becoming 
crimson, “your sex protects you. A man 
dared not say what you have permitted your- 
self to utter. Am I to understand that because, 
through waiting for you, by your express direc- 
tions, Miss Grant her only train home 
last night, and was obliged to remain in River- 
ford, you would blast her reputation and 
thrust her out of your doors? Am I to un- 
derstand this?” 

‘You are,’’ she returned, defiantly, looking 


him fall in the face with her o 1d, subtle, cruel 


grey eyes. 

“And what is to becoms of the young 
lady?” he asked, with a forced calmness 
that was ominous enough, 

‘* Nay,” shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘thatis a 
matter between her and you,” she replied, 
with an evil smile. ‘“‘ She need not refer to us 
for a character.” 

“Perhaps your mother will be more 
Ignient,’’ he said, after a pause. ‘* Remember, 

iss Grant has no home and no friends. Bear 
ey" pe f th h lied 

‘Tams or my mother,” she replie 
sharply. “ She whines to see the girl or allow 
her inside our door. We are not rich, bat, at 

~at any rate, we have always been respectable,” 
choking with excitement. 

**T’m sure I am delighted to hear it,’”’ he re- 
plied, making a low ironical bow, “and as 
there is nothing further to be said I will wish 
you good morning.” 

“Good morning,” returned Miss Selina, 
ringing the bell and curtseying simul. 
taneously. ‘‘ You will be pleased to remove 





Miss Grant’s boxes,” thereby firing the last 
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shot;and, oh ! sweetprivilége, Hav'ng the last 
word. 


And Mr. Glyn walked ottt.of the house in |’ 


avery bewildered and confused state of mind, 
boiling with indignation, cool jas the 

He had; not proceeded far when he met 
Madeline coming towards him with ex- 
peetant, t 

New was themoment for action. His senses 
were strung to alertness, his mind cleared of 
misgivings. She was thrust out homeless, 
friendless, alonein the wide world. She should 
share his name, such as it was—it was better 
than none, She should, an she would, be his 
—— She should be rich in love, if nothing 
else 

Prudence had hitherto sealed his lips, for 

her sake chiefly. Now that she hed ‘no re- 
sources, no plagegpen ‘to reesive her'ke-could, 
and would, speak, 

Mrs. Wolferton was abroad. What friend 
she would havedbesnat:this-erisis to-one who 
was —eaprerre  o 
firet thing“he toe eg 6a, to 
rod the aia. 2 
house ¥ 
to bring it-to 

“Why, @oes it ' (Are 
they 80. ‘with 


eae! 


lously. 


to you tetiit its: 

he returned, with-« gestare-of Gin 

test, “and it it were, have youl 
‘pity is akin to love?’” 


‘*It is impossible,” she said, slowly, ‘ You |.for. 


ave speaking on the impulse of the moment. 
This time yesterday, tell me honestly ”"— 
raising her eyes to his—“had you any in- 
tention of—of this?” 
“Po be quite trathfal, then, Madeline, I 
ha@net.” 
“There, you see,” she interrupted, hastily, 
‘* that fs cual That is your answer,” ‘ho d 
ing out her hand, with a sudden, impulsive 
gesture. 
“No, hear me out, It was on your account 
I hela my tongue, If I had had a Gecent in- 
come I would have spoken long ago, but I felt* 
tliat I had no right to remove you éven from 
Mrs,.Penn’s care withont having a conifort- 
able homie to offer you. I meant and hoped to 
work very Hard, snd to come back next year 
Now all has been changed. Circumstances 
altér oases; Task you now, Madeline, will 
be afraid to begin at the bottom of the m 
ys me? Something tells me that some day 
I shall‘reach the top.’ 
“T shall only be a dead weighi-and a. 
burden,’’ she replied, in a-broken voice, 
She was relenting. Her own heart was a 
strong advocate in Mr.'Glyn’s-£avour. 
‘What will your ’relations say when they 





mines BED. | ee oamitn on thy w ; 
her wedding. v= ‘and she frequent! stared 
wahen xp pared | 








girl?” she mufmared, indistigettly. 
‘“‘ They will say nothing will signify 
one straw. I am independent; I have.no 


heat that | want to Bi a pe nihiless! 


claims ‘oft them; anf they - have nb vight-to | 
By the ume they hear of 
Married. Wa. 


dictate to me, 
the news we 
have nothing to wait for, and the sosner you 
haveia'hanie of you? ownithe ‘batter. 
sisters, or any near relations, who could take 
you in it would be different, but 1 am am 
as much alone in the world as you are.” 

In the end Mr, Glyn’s ow 
and Madeline Grant walked ont of bare, 
eee wintry-looking gardens his affi 
wife, 

Rash young woman! Rash.youvg man! 
One would have thought that had the 
fortune of Croesus, the full cousent and the 
warmest wishes of tribes of wealthy rela- 
tives, to look at their faces ‘as they passed 
out of thesgates aide by side. 

Ma ieline sd now thrown oats 

impétuous ardour 


to iS a with the . 
mal m summers was 
he a of this iearan-out peed | han 
coulemr de to} * 
Pentonville from 


HT baa 


rang of opriong lgiider, atvany 
ra 5 
ie ton yeoman hy lg 
| never nt that opene © gate, 
and drove ey? Sasken ba into the everyday, work. 
a-day, hard, stony world was “ typhoid fever.” 
ing thei a 
was a trying one. fever seized on 
many victims, am ‘on -tlie Ihaxd. 
working young barrister ; seizedon him with a 
dexth-lik ‘him on & Bick bet;and 


kept omy there for months, : 

It brought so many other ills in its train it 
was hard to shake off, Fimanees were getting 
very low, as they are a ‘to @owhen the 
bread-winner is idle ; Gootor#’ bills, chemists’ 
bills were ‘ap, “me well as the 
butchers’ and -bakers’, mot ‘to apeak of the 
wer little aecount. 

All the burden ‘now lay upon one ame oa 

sboulders—Madeline's ; - 

but suggestive phrase, hg : 

ald not know where to turn. "the “ha. 

a omg eet al av . 

igh toca! 

ao = ed: an 
peotten one and all 





a 
Prag ow) . eer 

at sue 'harpitn 
eye, Aer peo 


2 y- aE e enea 


a,moment.in donb 

called Mrs, Glyn.” 
Hugh was not so poor as she imagiped, for 

he hired a piano, te bought-her 1 

aud, oh,'joy'! twoeuch pre 

be books; mag 7 oe) geen ay oe to the'thestres,’ 
6 njomimes, for sin the parks’ 

he bad me egg ope 

= a Parl’s, the National 
Madeline was 

not one single Ay es be 2 Ae 

in her sky yet. He-was pertotly-eatianed 

It was delightful to come ‘home > 

dark web Say ale cae eapebeapl etein 


room, & a fire, and 
awaiting him. 

“Who would be a bachelor 2?” he adked”’ 
himeelf contemptuotely,;-as he watohed 5 
flitting 6 aud trowfter dinner, pullit, 
armehair,aad filling hispipe, If ‘he ml one 
en valve Miter ailattn army avigh | 
n ays mutton a 
that:her ieayw of a ménu wenety Maas vam 

v6, 


Nevertheless, he ‘was very 
‘an incentive ‘to ‘work hard poe he te aid 
wrk. He was getting Looe ine #nall way’ 


4 emaciated 


thir 
i to stab blishment tin ‘the shape 
of Master Glyn, who puckered up his 
hig oreasy fists into 
‘b 8 eyes, and made hideous gtimaces at the 
world in which he found himself, and in 


"? which, to tell etruth,he was 
vaph OF bis 


wanted, dx 
P was both welcome, ~y in her partial eyes, ex- 


j quisitely beautifal. 


His father, whoAvasstlowly!fecovering—an 
tre of what he bad bren—was 
} ddbiows to ‘the +“resdm- 


blance 
om iat fart he. “eat ‘was to, with 
= Ga son and heir. - "How was he'to'be fea. and 
and educated? Beého Pras tty, 
| How? ? wer the Glyns were ae IPP 


thee ida bon ae nes ay Mr. 
that. that Madeline’ sone aisle boob 


fing imp ie Si oe 
nn 
pay 


ine baby. aren wile See in a beantiful 





—e was actually gettingion ; tis féét ares dn 


eerdieeed Uy tat ‘thet nes re ai 





“it 


ee ae a Oo oe ia © 
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aoajlomen siti, many. blushes, — presented 

wie Matle de to his: godsan. lore than 

6 auantad eye: hed spen these 

g° ergs yw te way to the 

round the omer; Sanne davgles 

witb thed emnincientinn Fret scan beers 
yet. 

Theis, ciranpeetaneas, mara, ind od ell. but 

desperate, when one.evening alts, Season, cxme 

thonderingnip the shaire.nowapaper i in-band, 


se 14, locking, blankly 
‘ name !” ‘ 
st higuapen (ia band for che wan *epine Mn 
keep shedehgy anis>and. flo some. bed? 


the sams na” 
Bat & 

LG MA FRAT 
pu ts) 
reaper with e.flourish. “ tthe just "we to 
this :—'" 


‘«¢ Madeline Grant —Ift this should meet 
the eye of Madeline Grant, she is earnestly 
requested 4g communicate with Mes, P., of 
a onee, where she will hear of 


mething greatly to 
‘‘ New, that do cmthink of thai? ” he de- 
manded, nS at his friend oe who, Grawa 


neare een. Dorin g 
eee | fotintep and deean’t 
it ” 

‘' Teo to: be, tage, Im afraid, . Eh! 
Maddie? 1, shere isno berm in an- 
swering the —. if may mean som 
You had waite by to-night’s poss.” 

Ant, nope wrote to Mes. 
Peary alester on that.very even- 
iu pat yoven. the, Of & penny 

“Dem Bet, Seen, your 
notwen da is— 

2, S, Bolferiine.tertnon, estmineter, 
—¥ouxe tenly, . G.” 
_ Madeline was 8 ncousto 8, Nen 
init WaB, BOW, 80 
anxiety, an A tbe 


screams of the baby she never 
Taind to pees Patri | 






on thisislight omission, this little 
EE important feotor 4m her tatase | for 
CAFE: , 
: CHAPTER VE 
Dap Ww ores Madeline bad 
deapat was handed 
oe Grant, 2, ol leith an 
Feel. Oe 5, 
“T waa. ié. away, mam,” to 
Madelige she maryeging ber with -an 
inquinia, u* came into my head, as 
vd show dt to:yoR, ce,” 

“ Thenk: yous. it wae returned the 
citonnenee fapenrend vanning ber 
eyes OVBE gi colour, 

** Comer = if powsible— 
sane badder ae: ae was 
aatonieh a te ae Ian meng 
re : 88 Grant, end opened 
aa ‘or Mi you've 
itd’ 4 the landlady, suspicionsly. 
“How ig ? .I.mever would have sup- 


posed—na} never +” equating hersel, and. be- 
@A.y0U wasn’t on the 


——— aaah 
soulieis thins — 


oan nad a 
tnd yo. eal nok tite abost tho atin, 
qn sight s Glyn; but I wea 
Miss finens tedone 2 2 beeame Mra. Giyn, and 


the sender of the message does not know that 
Lammarried,” interrupted Medelmannensing 
with 6 <7 aa all the 


See 





They were qaite as her mercy, for they 
owed her money, and latterly she had heen 
inclined to take ou & ra a deal of py in 
rudé insolenoa, and biting, vo 
uapleasaut hints with regar 1S ne ioe 
acoming and settling-on “honest, poor, hard- 
working people ~qpagpers 09.200] afford dress, 
and flowers, and theatres, and pianos once, 


£ saved no pension a.raing day. 
‘aupeRs — inna Deapls like the Glyns 
etpecially ghd e the brant.of 


= ectlly ra could not afford to stand on 
their dignity and ‘be independent and “' move 


ey mustihumbly, submit; bat if was very 

galling , nearly as galling to Madeline as Mise 

lina’s yoke, that pressed-on her s0 
heaxtly,. little more than a year ago. 

‘but herself knew with what depreeat- 
ing eyes voice she had pleaded with. the 
irate landlady for a little time—how humbly 
she ventured to ask for coals—how stealthily 
she stole up. and down stairs, carrying baby, 
doing her own. miserable errands, making her 
presence ag ive as sible, for fear 
of ——- her hostess’s irritable eyes, 

Her hostess’s irritable eyes were fixed 
upon her now with a lock that was all but 
ivaltng as she listened to her explanation, 


« Oh, well I as I know no hetter, I 

i and with a violent sniff, 
the. very reverse, Mrs Beatie 
rs once round their miserable sitting. 
yoom—as if to see if anything were broken 
or missing, or the valuable prope:ty damaged 
in.any way—and failing to find the smallest 
pretextfor complaint went ont of the room 
with an aggressive strut, banging the door 
londly after, 


her, 
rere Tost no time in rushing fo the 
he Henge nen her great news, and placing the 


paper in his hand,— 
: laos fs something ai last! 1 feel that some 
change is coming, that these dreadful faye 
gaunot—cannot go on for ever! I believ 
papa is alive—is coming home!’’ abe sae 
pi ie iiebsuinien Hugh?” she 
Bagh ntl tit beldieg th telegram in bis thi 

8 e ‘ 18 Hin, 

fyapenaneas tina gazed at his wife 


— che. wns, he thought to-him. 
self, with a p pang. of.self-reproach. She 
was pened very genteelly shabby. 

Her poor black dress, all mended and pieced, 
page thet merges pF eyes.sanken, their look 

eager, anxious, and almost desperate. 

An or gti inielligest _pereon would bave 
declared that she ed balfrstarved, and 20 
she wae; but.bow. furiously che would have 
discla a verdict | 

She cbt have died than admitted 
its. Ro ong as Hagh had meat 

ce ® a8. long .as aby had milk—she 

very, Well on anything, and. nes | 
ane —it is.an.e 
was-télling Himeelf that.he hud been a» 
cal ste wretch to marry Madeline Grant, 
bat. could be gay to bee dethee whgn he 
yong te his:@aughter in his arms — 
m daoghter foal bs reg, ith a face inched 
= out a frie a 
sory cnt ew oe 
& @ 

ae much better pert inne tare been if he 
had. curbed hia foolish fancy, nipped it at 
ence in the bud, and left: Madeline So her fate, 
Any.fate-weuld be better then that to which 
he, miserable ponclent 80 speedily and power- 


What would er. father. say? Would he 
cast her. off.?.. Madeline had hinted that her 
Pape» aa well.as she could jndge from his 

ers, was fond.of money, show, style, and 


op pr prs ig nove a 
Qo were 
pa | ae herself by school triend. 
an | auipe hog might be.impossible to keep up in 
ter 
She had once, innocently repeated this to 


€ 





him verbatim, and now it all came vividly 
before his mind, 

Madeline had done worse than form a 
friendship of which her aspiring parent would 
disapprove—a friendship that could have 
been slipped out of like an old glove. Here 
she was, tied for life to a poor man, whose 
only oscnpstion seemed likely to be that of 
invalid—a. atone round her neck as long as 
he lived. 

He had but faint hopes of his own recovery. 
Hverything was agsingt his ar better. 
He kuew it)could not be helped, and he was 
very patient. 

Ti he had good wine, wholesome delica- 
cies to.tempt his appetite, pure air, change, 
he might haye.2 chance, and he knew he might 
jnst as well czy for the moon, 

‘ What is to be done, Hagh?” asked Made- 
line, rather surprised at his long silence, 
‘* What do you thinkof it?” 

“ You must go, of course,” he returned, 
at last— to-day.” 

‘*Gote-day? My dear Hngh, what are you 
thinking of?” si down in a rush chair as 
she. spoke, and looking at him with wide- 
eye. amezsment. “ Where is the money to 
eome from?” nodding her head as if she had 
advanced an unanswerable question. ‘ Look ! 
Here,” protacing a.sbabby little purse with « 
brass claap, and tarning out the pitiably 
small eontents, “is all I have—two-and- 
sevenpence |” 

‘“Saill you must go, Maddie, by hook or by 
crook, Much may depend on it. A retura 
third-class —— 

B4 eva third - class vane p be twice 
eighteen-and-sixpeuce—one pound ssventecn,’ 
she interrupted. ‘And besides that, I conld 
not go in this,’ looking round at her old gown. 
‘* Now.” ppsa: ly-—‘‘oould 1?” 

‘*No, you could not,” he returned, with a 
little fash ia his. pale face. “ And you must 
get: something out.. To get something oat 
aac Seapets rg goin,and’’—with.an effort 

>~“ I never thought to part with it, bui—but 
it must go, and if will go in ® good -canse. 
I mem,” wiping his damp forehead as he 

mother's miniature. It is set in 
puesta back is gold—it ought to 
bring in le.of pounds, It’s.in my desk, 
in alittle carved morocco case, Take 
it, ry dent, and weloome! a 

b, Hugh!” coming over and kneeling 
beside hie “J don’t like to, Must I really? 
I know you think so much of it. It’s the 

only xelic you possess. No, I really can't,” 

‘Yes, you can, and shall,” said the sick 
man = decision, “ ra at r~ -e an 
openiag for you, my poor jie. Something 
teHs.me your father is alive—is coming home 
rich. You are his only child, his heiress, 
Yon will.bs looked after-and provided for, and 
have @-home;whenJ,am gone, Yes, my dear 
Maddie, it willbe best.for you in the end. It 
wes. wieked of me to marry you. I see it all 

so plainly now, having nothing set by for such 
@ strait as this, and no friends; but I never, 
never, dreamt it would come to thie, Maddie. 
Believe me, I never did, Forgive me! I should 
have taken you to Mrs. Wolferton’s house and 
telegraphedto her, and left everything in her 
hands, as she would bave got you @ situation, 
instead of dragging you into such a pit as 
this!” with an inelusive wave of his ema- 

hand and # glance round the mean 
little attic. ‘‘ But it won't be for long now, 
Maddie!’ he added, in.a lower tone. 

“Oh, Hugh!” shealmest screamed, as she 
seized his arma, ‘‘whatare you saying? Why 
are you telling me such terrible things now 
that.we have a little gleam of hope at last ? 
It’s-crnel, eruel of you. You conldn’t mean 
that after all we have gone through together, 
after all.onr troubles, that when we are jact 
getting into smooth water ati last, you—you 
would leave me?’ and here she suddenly 
broke down and burst into tears; for, alast 
ale had a sharp inward convietion that there 
was some truth in what he-said. 

How psleand thinand weak he looked! Noone 
would know him who had seen him last year, 
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and che had an sgonising feeling that it was 
not mere actus! illness, nor the dregs of that 
terrible fever that was to blame for this, but 
that cruel, pitiless, ferocious wolf—want. He 
was dying of the lack of mere necessaries, 
and she, miserable woman, was powerless to 
procure them, and for this she Jaid her head 
down and wept as if her heart would burat— 
wept in a manner that H had never seen 
anyone weep before—a manner that frightened 
him. 

‘* Don’t Maddie, don't,”’ he whispered, 
feebly, stroking her hair, “ you will be better 
without me, though you won’t think so now. 
You are young—only nineteen. Many bright 
days may be in store for you yet, whilst mine 
are nombered. But I will leave you con- 
tentedly if your father has come home, The 
greatest dread I have ever known wi 
lifted from my mind! You don’t know, 
dearest, what torments I have gone through 
as I lay awake through the long dark nights 
listening to the church clocks striking hour 
after hour, and wondering what would become 
of you! Now Providence has answered the 
question, and yonr natural protector will give 
you and the child a home, and—there now, 
Maddie, I can’t bear to see you cry like this! 
I—I may get over it, you know ; but it is best 
to prepare you for the—ah! now you see you 
have awakened the baby,” as a shrill queru- 
lous yell from the next room, of which the 
door stood ajar, interrupted what he was 
going to say; and the maternal instinct thus 
suddenly roused, he hoped that her tears 
would cease, as he was powerless to stop 
them. And Madeline, completely broken down 
—Madeline, who was always so brave, and who 
bad come out in a new and strong light under 
the searching, scorching flames of the farnace 
of affliction, was a sight that completely un- 
manned him. 

Madeline hastily dried her eyes, tran 9 
to strangle her long-drawn sobs, and took her 
shrieking —— out of his cradle and gave 
him his midday bottle, which ap his 
appetite and soothed his temper. 

Then she came back to her husband, with 
the child in her arms, and said, in a broken 
voice, — 

‘*If you had change of air, good food, pro- 
perly cooked, fruit, wine, and little delicacies 
all sick people require, you would get well. 
I know you would!” passionately; “ and, 
Hugh, if I have to steal them, you shall have 
them. Promise me—promise me you will try 
to get better,,” she continued, tremulously, 
“Promise that you will wish to get better, 
Hugh, for—for our sake.” 

“I can promise that, Maddie, at any rate,” 
he replied, with a wan smile ; “ but you know 
the old proverb about wishes.” 

“And you know that ‘while there’s life 
there’s hope,’” she returned, very quickly. 
‘‘T have hope—you must have hope, too; and 
now I am going out, and ¥ ne have to 
mind baby. I will leave him with you. He 
will be very good ; he will.go off to sleep again 
directly,’’ placing the white bundle beside his 
father, who eyed his charge dubiously as it 
stared at him stolidly, thumb in mouth. 

Madeline hurriedly put on her hat and 
jacket, and, taking a key, unlocked her hus- 
band’s old brass-bound desk, and after a little 
search drew out the red morocco case, 

‘Is it this?” she asked, holding it up. 
“This is what you mean?” 

A nod assured her that she was right. 

** You would like to look at it once more,” she 
said, gently, laying itin hishand. “ Hugh, I 
don’t know how to take it,” she faltered, 
‘*You are so like her too,” looking down at 
the little oval miniature of a pretty, spirited- 
looking girl, with dark eyes, dark curls, and 
a white dress, and seeing a suspicious moisture 
in her husband's eyes, also fixed greedily on 
the picture, “You were so fond of her, 
Hogh! ” 

‘*Not more than I am of you, Maddie,” he 
answered, decisively, closing the case with a 
snap...‘ Here, take it, my dear, and go, and 
don’t be long.” 





Needless to add this formula. Was she 
ever long? But time went slowly when 
Madeline was absent from those two poor 


little attics which she called ‘‘ Home,” 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Hz has not awoke since, has he?” asked 
the anxious mother as, fully an hour later, 
she reappeared with a bundle and a basket. 

“No,” with a sigh of relief. 

“TI see he is sound,” laying down her load 
as she spoke, ‘‘And now to at the 

beginning, Hugh,” opening e@ basket, 

producing a , “there is some good 
port wire. I've carried it so carefully, not to 
shake it. You must have a glass at once— 
that is to be the beginning,” hunting for a 
corkscrew. 

**Qh, Maddie, what extravagance! when 

“ Hash! please to listen,” producing as she 
spoke a bunch of grapes, six fresh eggs, a tin 
of Liebig, and a packet of biscuits from her 
seemingly inexhaustive store, and laying them 
on the table. 

**Then you are not going, and you have 
spent the money all on me!” exclaimed her 
husband, in a tone of deep disapproval. 

“ Yes, 1am,” she returned, promptly, now 
— the bundle, and shaking out a dress 

at she had pawned, and looking at it with 
an expression on her face that showed that it 
was an old and favouritefriend. ‘ Here is an 
ABC Guide, I go to-night, when I’ve left 
you comfortable and baby asleep. Mr. Kane’s 
step-niece bas promised to look after you to- 
morrow, and to-morrow ‘night I return, all 
being well.”’ 

‘Then they gave you a good price for the 
miniature?” 

“Price!” indigoantly. ‘They turned it 
over and over, and sneered at it, and said they 
had no sale for such like; but they could not 
say it was n gold an a 

it ot real gold and real pearls, and 
they gave me fifteen shillings, and said it was 
more than it was worth.” 

“Then how—where did you get mney for 
your journey ?” asked her husband, in a tone 
of amazement bordering on impatience. 

“See here,” she replied, holding up both 
her bare hands. Very pretty hands they were, 
too, but now a little coarse from hard work. 
“Do you miss anything, Hugh?” colouring 


tily. 

a wedding ring and keeper,’ he 
answered, after a moment’s pause—a moment 

of incredulity. 
“You won't be angry with me, dear, will 
ou?” she said, coming and kn down 
tide him. ‘“I¢ makes no real ‘ence, 
does it?” now becoming extremely red. 
‘* Please, please, Hugb, don’t be vexed ; bat I 
got thirty-five shillings on them, and they are 
the first things I shall redeem. I shall only 
take a single ticket, third-class. Mrs, Penn 
will surely lend me a few pounds, and I will 
SS re ee eer rere to go on 
“How can I be angry with you, Maddie?” 
said her husband, “It is my fault, the fault 
of my rashness, thoughtlessness, selfishness, 
that you have had to do all this, my poor 
child. Oh, that snowy t was a bad one 
for ou, I ought to have left you, and walked 


«Sach nonsense!” cried his wife, whose 
spirits were rising. ‘I won’t have you say 
such things. It’s a long lane that has no 
tarning. I think—oh, I believe and pray !— 
that I do see the end of ours. And now 
there’s a nice roast chicken for your dinner. 
I left it with Mrs. Kane downstairs, She 
asked me if I had come in for a fortune when 
I brought it to the kitchen. A fortune, in- 
deed! It was only two-and-threepence ; but I 
told her that I believed I had. Oh, dear, oh 
dear ! I hope my words will come true! 


Madeline’s ood was represented by 
changing her dress. Her preparations were 
confined te brushing, rubbing up, and inking 





her hat, mending her which, like the 
typical momesy ” seen better days,” 
and ® collar and pair 
< You look tat Maddie I” said H 

“You lad " 
as she oungiste’ her and Gee on 
showed herself to him. 


retty. 
mill notice—you may be sure of that.” 

Ten minutes later she had kissed the sleep. 
ing baby, taken leave of Hugh, given many 
w directions to Mre. 


fund, and with a beating heart and rather 
—— eyes started on foot for a distant ter- 


minus. 
No, she would not even take a twopenny 


penny, and 
she would have plenty of rest in 


train, and 
so she had, of a sort, on the hard, wood 


ads, 

After a whole night's tra 
easy description, aS Seline arrived 
destination, the terminus of Riverford, 


gladly on 


the platform. 
was her—I 


had only quitted it 
@ gap there was in 
had stood 


scapes, 
Florence Blunt's bead mats, Isabella Carr’s 
crewel work, all votive off to the Penn 
family, and advertisements to pupils’ relations 
who came to make inquiries about the school. 
Presently the door was flang and Miss 
Penn—if I may dare to say so— into the 


room. 

“Oh, Madeline!” she exclaimed, “so it's 
you? How more than thankfal I am,” shak- 
ing hands and looking into her face with 
scrunity, “You are thin! but thin or 
you are welcome back. Come up at 


my mother’s room, she’s —_, oes 
not come down early now—and she wants to 
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see you. —— was an honour!) ‘‘Come, the 
girls are all in the schoolroom, and breakfast- 
bell will se bole quarter of an hour,” rising. 
“You have about Selina?” she asked, 
impressively, with two red spots on her cheeks, 
and a spark of fire in either eye. ‘‘ Have you 
not heard ?”” she demanded, hurriedly. 

Miss Selina! It was not of Miss Selina 
Madeline had come to hear, and she shook 
her head and answered “ No,” 

“ She’s married, She married nearly a year 

,” returned Miss Penn, impressively, ‘* Mr. 
Murph , the red-haired curate, She—she 
behaved atrociously—atrociously. Don’t men- 
tion ee stecing nor -_ — — we 
don’t ¢ open oor » aS 
she panted out the last sentence. 

the y Madeline could find to make 
was “Indeed!’’ But she felt a very lively 
satisfaction to hear that her old enemy was 
no longer an inmate of Penchester House—had 
gone away as she once did, in Gisgrace, 


“ You will find my mother greatly changed,” 
whispered Miss Penn, as she preceded 
Madeline upstairs, at a rapid 2 ee ; ‘she’s 
hada t stroke—all the trou e and anxiety 
about —and she is not what she was! 


“ Madeline!” cried the old lady, as 
Madeline entered the room and beheld her 
propped up in bed in her best nightcap. “ This 
Come ca rasp dopey anh hen nen” tentoning 

me here, my , and kiss me,” 
@ withered cheek, 

The old lady’s mind was surely affected, 
thought her late pupil to herself. That she, 
who had been so ignominously cast out, was 
thus welcomed back as a sort of prodigal 
daughter was scarcely credible, unless viewed 
from the idea that the old lady had become 
imbecile in the meanwhile. Bat no, the 
reason of this great change from the frost of 

welcome—aff 


to the sun of ectionate 
w e— was & very treason indeed. It 
was the of a sam of money. 
Ro 

8 —her p & governess 
had fae quite an outlay—her want was felt, 
Then came S€lina’s oebed tam with 


her sister’s sweetheart, heartburaing scandal, 
family linen sent to the public wash, and great 
falling off in the school. 

Things were one lagen , i6 was all down- 
hill; one girl leaving alter another—many 
vacant places round the long table. 

ees. Mr, 
Gran losing a large on bankers, 
and announcing his return, a wealthy and suc- 
cessful man, 

The draft was to pay for two-and-a-half 
years’ schooling, with interest; in short, up to 
date. But for months Miss Grant 
beenelsewhere! Howcould they honestly claim 
these badly-wanted pounds? And when Mr. 
Grant returned what were they to tell him? 
His daughter had been banished, they knew 
not where ; and his money must be restored. 

Viewed now in a softer light, Madeline's 
deeds were excusable, Madeline was Selina’s 
victim, and to be pitied, not blamed. Made- 
line must be sought, and, if ow pyre ower 
and reinstated as if nothing occurred ; 
and we have seen how Madeline had been 
discovered, 


** Rebecca ; down, and present] 
send u Seeiiieh tas tenn, ediliah X hemo 
with ne,” said the old lady, who still 
had authority, though io bad lost the use of 


her right hand. becca, ha re- 
rehearsed the whole or esik” with bec 


mother, and fearing that too many cooks 
might spoil the broth, went obediently. 

“Take off your hat and jacket and gloves, 
and make — home, my dear. Iam 
sure you surprised—put them on 
the ottoman—to hear that your father is alive 
and well, and is shortly returning home an 
tmmensely,” dwelling lovingly on the word, 
“ zioh man.” 





Madeline’s heart bounded, her face was ina 
flame. So her presentiment had ocme true! 

** Ah! I see you are surprised ; so were we, 
when we got his letter a fortnight ago. Here, 
bring me that case, the green one, on the little 
table, and I’ll read it to you at once, or you 
may read it yourself, if you like.” 

Madeline did as she was desired, brought 
the case, picked out a fo letter, in the 
well-known hand, and sat down to read it 
beside Mrs. Penn’s bed, that lady having 
assamed her glasses for the nonce, gazing at 
her intently all the while, 


This is what the letter said :— 


“ Port Royal, Jamaica, 


_.“ My pean Mrs, Penn,—After such a long 
silence you will be surprised to see my hand- 
writing, I am sure, but here I am. 

“Tam afraid Madeline has been very un- 
easy about me, and, indeed, no wonder, I 
met with some terrible losses more than two 
years ago in mines in South America, and the 

and trouble through me into a fever. 
I was laia up for months, and when I again 
put my sh to the wheel, I made a vow 
not to write home till I was as rich a man as 
ever. I knew that you, who had the care of 
Madeline since she was mine, would trust me; 
and everything would go on as usual. I had 
always been such punctual pay, you would 
give me law for once. I am now, I’m glad to 
say, the richest man in the island; my mines, 
once 80 losing, have turned up tramps, and 
other investments ditto. 

“TI am coming home a millionaire, and 
Maddie shall keep house in style in London, 
and hold her own with the best. 

**T heard a foolish story about some beggarly 
young man an , but I am it was 

ung d her, but I certain it 
only a report; you would never allow my 
heiress to play thefool. If she did, she knows 
very well that I would disown her. I’m a 
fond father rary = and a good father, as you 
can testify; but I'll have no beggarly fortane- 
hunters or puling love affairs. A hint to 
Madeline from you that at the least nonsense 
of that sort I marry again, aod let her please 


herself. 

“She’s had a good education, she can earn 
her bread. But this, I believe, is not needful to 

on with. You area sensible woman, Made- 
ine’s a sensible girl, If she is my daughter I 
have views for her—very t views. 

“I shall follow this letter in about six 
weeks’ time, and will write again by leaving 
steamer, and you and Maddie can meet me 
at Southam: I enclose a draft on my 
bankers of four hundred and fifty pounds— 
two hundred and fifty pounds for Madeline's 
schooling, &c. for two years, and the balance 
for pocket-money, and a few gowns that she 
wd be smart when her father comes 

me.” 

Madeline shook out the letter. No draft 


was to be seen, 

“T have banked it,’’ put in Mrs. Penn, who 
had been watching every change in her 
countenance, “it’s all right,” encouragingly. 

“ And now I must conclude, hoping soon to 
see you and Madeline, and with love to her, 


ee ee **Ropert Grant.” 


‘* Well, now Madeline, what do you think 
of that?” demanded Mrs. Penn, removing aud 
wire ~ mv glad, of ” returned 

“ I’m very—very course,” re 
Maddie, her brain a whirl, but now fully 
comp the reason of Mrs. Penn’s 
blandishments and enthusiastic welcome. 

‘*We are sorry, dear,” soothingly, ‘‘ that 
we were so hasty about Mr. Glyn; it was all 
Selina’s doing—all—I assure you. I had no 
hand in it,” im vely. ‘I’m truly thank- 
ful to see, y after your father's letter, 
that you did not marry him,” 

“‘ Not marry him!” echoed Madeline, colour- 
my her glancing sharply at Mrs, Penn. 
= ¢ do you mean?” 

“IT see you are not married by your hand,” 


€ 





pointing a long finger at Madeline’s ringless 
finger. ‘‘Is not that sufficient proof ?” sharply. 

Madeline felt that she was at a crisis in her 
life, when she must take action at once. Her 
father’s letter—Mrs. Penn’s natural con- 
clusion—their own dire want—all impelled her 
to the quick decision made on the instant. 
She would for the present temporise, at least 
till she had made her fathers acquaintance ; 
told him her own story, and accomplished 
pardon, Now to declare that she was a wife 
would be ruin—ruin to her— death to Hugh— 
for, of course, her father would cut her off 
with a shilling, and she knew that he had 
very strong prejadices—a grotesque adoration 
for rank and riches, and an abhorrence of the 
poor and needy, also that he was a man of his 
word. This she had gleaned long ago ont in 
Jamaica, even at the early age of nine years. 
Her mind was made up, and at one second’s 
notice, but with hands that shook as she 
folded up the letter, she reassumed the 
character of Miss Grant / 


(7o be continued. 








Sienrricant Presents.—People should be 
carefal to avoid offence when giving presents. 
A gentleman recently presented to a yourg 
lady of his acquaintauce one of those pretty 
and elegant little cases containing a nail 
polisher, scissors, cosmetics, and other im- 
plements for keeping the hands and nails in 
good order, and now they do not speak. She 
returned his gift as an insulting suggestion to 
her that her nails needed cleaning. He then 
sent the case to another young lady who was 
not so sensitive, for she kept it and made ac- 
knowledgment by forwarding a cake of scented 
soap. And now, strangely enough, his feel- 
ings are very similar to those of the first young 


ye 
LEARNING TO WRITE. 


We believe that there is no single system of 
mechanism for writing, and that a child 
belonging to the educated classes would be 
taught much better and more easily if, after 
being once enabled to make and recognize 
written letters, it were let alone, and praised 
or chided, not for its method, but for the 
result. 

Let the ne Rages the pen as he likes, and 
make his strokes as he likes—haurry, of course, 
me, discouraged, but insist that his copy 

be legible, clean, and shall approach the 
good copy set before him, namely, a well- 
written letter, not rubbisy text on a single line, 
written as nobody but a writing-master ever 
did or ever will write until the world’s end. 

He will make a muddle at first, but he will 
soon make a passable imitation of his copy, 
and ultimately develop a characteristic and 
strong hand, which may be bad or good, but 
will not be either meaningless, undecided or 
illegible. 

This hand will alter, of course, very greatly 
as he grows older. It may alter at eleven, 
because it is at that age that the range of the 
eyes is fixed, and short-sight betrays itself ; 
and it will alter at seventeen, because then 
the system of taking notes at lectures, which 
ruins most hands, will have cramped and 
temporarily spoiled the writing, but the 
character will form itself again, and will never 
be deficient in clearness or decision. 

The idea that it is to be clear will have 
stamped itself, and confidence will not have 
been destroyed by worrying little rules about 
attitude, and angle, and slope, which the very 
irritation of the pupil ought to convince the 
teachers are, from some personal peculiarity, 
inapplicable. 

The lad will write, as he does anything else 
that he cares to do, as well as he can, and with 
@ certain efficacy and speed. 

Almost every letter he gets will give him 
some assistance, and the master’s remon- 
strances on his illegibility will be attended to, 
like any other caution given in the curriculum, 
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ONCE FOR ALL. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued). 


* Ann Cecil,” continued his uncle, kindly, “ I 
sm glad for another thing, You are rich and 
famous now; you have rigen, as I knew you 
had the powef in you torise; you have no 
need of wealth, still I am glad that your 
father’s property will return to you through 
the bands of my darling.” 

Cecil wrung his uncle’s hand in silence, aud 
went in search of Nesta. 

He found her seated beneath the spreading 
branches of a large sycamore tree, with her 
faithfal canine compsnion at-her feet. There 
was a dreamy lock upon her face, a look which 
changed toa smile of glad welcome as she 
sew who it was that epproached her. 

“ Nesta, darling!" he said, tenderly, taking 
one of her little hands in hie, ‘‘ Nesta I have 
come to learn my fate, I think you love me, 
darling? Will you be my wife?” 

And she, laying her head upon his breast, 
breathed a soft agsent, 

It was the old, old story, which yet is ever 
young. 

Presently Nesta raised her head from his 
breast, and looking up at him with the fove- 
ight shining in ber large blue eyes, said 
gently, ‘I have always loved you, I think, 
Cecil, from the time when I was a tiny child. 
I could never bear the thought of life separated 
from you. You are my first, as you will be 
my only love,” 

e shivered slightly at her worils.' The 
memory of the scorching fiery love of his 
youth came back tohim. He feltatmost un- 
deserving of the pure love of thie virgin heart. 

“Nesta,” be said, and his voite-sounded 
hoarse With a great dread, “would it weaken 
your love for me to know that long years*ago 
my love had been given to another, that in -re- 
turn for your first true affection 1 can only give 
you a cecond love—not so intense, ft is trae— 
but believe me, my darling, much maze lesting 
than that fiery passion? é you knew this 
would.it reb me of your love?” His dark eyes‘ 
were eloquent. with pain es he poured ous the 
rapid words, He-felt he could not-bear to lose 
this fair young love which bad come te him 
indais maturity 

And she, wreathing her arms round his nenk, 
answered fond y,— ; 

“I do.know it, Cecil. I know-how nearlyit:., 
wrecked. your-life. Oh! my love, my love,-let.. 
it he my task to ‘take you forget all you have 
suffered, and te prove to you, though ce 
women. proved ‘false there are others who are 
true,” 


— * * - 


The Countess of Highacres:rat alone'in ber 
splendid drawing-room, surrounded by all the 
luxunies wealth eould bring her. 

Gems of painting, costly statuary, jewelled 
Sevres end maaterpieces in. bronze were 
ecattered about in a profusion which alike 
testified to.the tasteas they showed the wealth 
of the fair mistress of that magnificent 
chamber. 

Rose-eoloured cyntains softened the light 
whieh entered from the long windows, aud 
threw’a delicate roseate glow over the slightly- 
faded complexion which amore, brilliant. light 
would have been less merviful to. The air 
was heavy with the.scent of: exotics which 
filled vases and bowls. 

¥et, though surrounded by all this maguifi- 
cenee, there was a look of anxiety and unrest 
on the face of Lady Highacres. r 

With her dark velvet robes-eweeping grace- 
fully about her, end a fan of white ostrich 
feathers, with the stick» encrusted with jewels 
in her hand, she paced restlessly backwards 
and forwards, striving to still the commotion 
ater heart. ‘Would he nevercome? Was 
this thing true that she had heard ? 

A few days before, at oneof her-“ at homes,” 
some of -ber intimete frieads: had been talking 
of Geoil Maybrooke. How her heart beat at 
the: mentionof his name! - 


*} inchex? 





She still loved him—still hoped that, sooner 
or later, he wonld return to the allegiance of: 
his youth, 

For his sake she had refused several ad- 
vantegeous offers of marriage which she had re- 
ceived, No man but Ceoil would ever tempt 
her into the bonds of matrimony again.. She 
had suffered too much in her first marri 

Her fashionable friends, among other itema 
of gossip, had méntioned Cecil’s name, The 
spoké of his masterpiece, the Ariadne, an 
were loud in their praise of the soulptor whom 
the world had agreed to honour. en they 
spoke of bis private affairs. ‘‘By the way, 
said one portly dame, who had four daughters 
in the marriageable market, and who would 
have been nothing loth if one of them could 
have seoured the prize they were talking about, 
“they aay that the anchorite has at last seen 
the divinity who could him from -bis 
solitude;.in other words, ihatbeis going tolbe 
married.” 

“No, you really cannot.meanit. I thought: 
that Cecil May bicoke was not for marrying or 
giving in marriege,” returned another 
dame, languiddy. The man who could be.in- 
sensible to her charms muet necessarily; 
he thought, prove edemant to everyone else's. 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” continued the first:speaker, 
‘‘they say it is a fact, but time willshow.”’:. | 

“Who is the lady wha has-been fortunate 
enough to attract bis fastidions notice?’ 
queried a fair blonde, whese charms were 
slightly on the wane, and who had. long 
cherished @ secret attachment for the inacces- 
sible and unimpassionable séulpter, 

* Guess!” pe 

‘‘Someone of transcendent beanty, ‘of 
gourse,”” scornfully, 

‘‘No. It must, bea princess, at least, who 

bim ” 












































Though the words were silkily oft. they 
stabbed..their hearer to'the heart. The speaker 
bad diseovered the proud Ouunte ss’ssecret, and, 
womanlike, delighted in:probing to the core the 
wound which she hadlaid bare, It gratifica 
ber jealousy to be able to platit'the:poisoned 
darts more firmly in, for she could not forzet 
or forgive the fact that Ozellah bad been orce 
the adored of this man who bad never even 
noticed her exiatencé: 

Qzelish made ber no answer, Her heart 
was throbbing with bitter pain: She longed, 
oh! .how she Jonged that these women with 
their ceageless babble and chatter would fo, 
karat ins ty ad pee 

vet ‘s@nkinto a 
chair with a wearysigh., Could it be trae—her 
Cecil going to mharryatiother? She tad not 
known how stro ehe had/hoped Geeil'would 
now ‘that ishe bed heard 
tliat be was Icst to her forever. 

Suddenlya thought struck her ‘It: not 
be true, there were so Many canards floating 
about, This might be:one of them. She would 
white to Cecil. She would not Beliéve it til} 

heard -it from bis own Without 


4 nothing more. The letter couitained no hint 
of what slie iad heard. ‘- ik 
He had answered that he would come, snd 
she Waited for his coming with feverish im- 
patience very unlike hér usual graveful eam. 
Uneénesisusly, as she swept up:snd Gown 
the room, her slender fingers twisted: the 
snowy plamds she held in ber bands till they 
nena ee tr ta eta neg ~ 
stems ; impatiently flang them from: 
ad-the.velvet curtains were raised, andCeui) 
could have ‘apy. power over - 4 eritered-the:toom.. 
“* Bab! be never eared for rank. It musthe 
someone with genius akin to-lis own,’ said @| Cecil bad 
lady who prided herseli upon being dluey 
“ either an.artist, poetess, or writer.” ‘ 
“Oem it be Ledy Mary Dart? I knowhe 
was at her/house several times:this seasony”: 
‘' He wes quite as often fit the : 
of Ville Blorés; perhaps ske ie the fortundte 
one.” 
© Wrong, éveryone of you,” said thedady 
who bd announced ithe (fact of His engages 
ment, ‘‘1t ie neither a-beamty-ubr aprincess, 
nor egeviug who las taken daptiveouridok It 
is a little conntry. giz], with adace ns babyish 
asvher manners.” > wollot fi ; 
cieeotogeibenaathe laity paused tansel.singhy. 
v y pan i y 
‘‘She isNeste Meybrooke,’’ 
‘ Ohl” exclainted several, ladies together, 
ina — tone. Pilates rer 
go very 8 unpolished”? 
“Perhaps shat is the very. rexsonshe hamat-’ 
tracted him. Doubtless he has:seen-thro 
the veneer of society women and preféta:to 


hairshoved no sign 

among it. ae lexion; it a shede 
pans wee as i bad been in-hie yout. 
Peto p as-elastic 

as: ot ; 
It was only-in the syes that a difference Iuy. 
Saehag {amaion. "Tear imeus, on Oey ait 

7 ae } bf 

cared to lookdwto hers, -butes they locked at 
herinow, ehe saw)with.a pang of regret, that 
poms pe ee seen ee They 
dreamy 7 aS though'she was befare 
them they were looking at some beloved object 


‘the realised dhen, thr the rst time, that-be 
was i SE mpl ose dpes oad over 






put the polish om himself,” said one Indy, lace, .. 
rather spitefully. came icowerd with, his end out- 
“No, ghete is a deeper teasbn than that for x : te see me, lady 
it; Lam cevtain,’’ remarked the-faded blends dan Tbe of to 
‘* Do you notsee by matrying Nesta Maybrooke” 4 
he will.get back alt his:fa' 4 6 sank 
Depend upon.it, love has to do with 7. aeaiates 
it; interest alone sways. himidn’the matter.” ‘time, bi 
‘: What -nensensé !" exclaimed, with some eahin—  — 
asperity, a gentle little lady who had not yet ‘ Degause——_"” 
taken aay part im the désouseion, ‘Aa if bil, secihg she more’. 
Cecil Maybrooke, with: wealthand fame atdis| “ Because, oh! Cecil, because I Pade 
command, would marry for apythisig but love.’"| were’ ” ghd tied.“ Telk 
Ve ladies’ tengues were stleneet<fora mo- it é have made a mis- 
metit by this defence of the absent, but‘onhy tae.” tren: eee we ctr 
oe & — the ——- a 4d no oe 9 eet 
countess ‘seying, ine ‘tone| am to‘matry’ r 
which veiled a sneer beneath its sweetness, — moet * she cried 


“ By-the-way, cherie, were not you 
sponsible for some of his coldness to women? 
| remember ‘that ‘your marriage wat said to: 
have broken his heart, as iif men had any: 
hearts to break. Bub, at alhevents,; leeoms’ 
have consoldd himself et’ last for «your de- 
fection. You nrest be glad tohiear ‘that he is’ 
to be mage happy with’ a«woman whom he 

fes,” . 3h : 


wildly, “You ‘said there-was tio Woman 'yo? 
could ever love as you loved me?" 

«md Reaid-tivetedths;” he aumwenied, quulétly. 

“The love l feel for Nesta Maybrooke is no 

Gontssewtng -ottem sannan antl ~ 

ve pre 2 hae in ero 

fos otorrent’ ’ tears up’ - 
ado: its mad course, and hurls it 0s doom. 
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Snch love asT gave you is only given once in 
a lifetime, but the love I give my darling is 
sare, deep and lasting ; it will end only with 
nity life.” °° 

Fig hearershivered at she listened, “Come 
what'will, “you have loved’ me,” she said. 

“JT ] ‘you, yes,” he answered, very 
cently, “ butthat is over and dene with. Why 
ee ‘the ‘pest that must be painful to us 

oth? ” 

“ art if is exsy for’'men ‘to forget,” she 
cried, bitterly, “but With women it is dif- 
erent,” 

He was silent. He would not reproach her 
by relies that it im she who had thrown 
— Over. ~ Phang Re no longer loved her 

itied her, an the pity made him very 

cen er-to her, 
ve ron, { Cecil,” she ‘pleaded, with a 
ection Change 6 ,. “I di not mean 
that. Iti ml I Le hayé.wronged you. 1 could 


a WFO sha} be Lsppy with 
—I W you may 

the. py + eg ‘Her voice broke into a 
sob asthe 


Cecil was pemeath and .pained .at her grief, 
He.ked thought,for all these years that she 
had mot. cared for him, and now.the knowledge 
ceame Bpon/himaJike a thunderbolt, for a time 
poisoning all bisinew.found joy. 

“Tt is in vain to regrét the past,” he ssid, 
slowly, at length, ‘“but I trust the.futuremay 
hold much’ joy in store for you, as well as 
for me.” . 

She shook her head sadly. “I wiltally 
threw away my happiness,’ she aid, mourn 
fally. . “.Geeil, we may mever, meet again, tell 
me once that you forgive me,’’ She:clas 
her-hends. pleadingly, and her eyes were full 

‘them, to his. 
-maemory of the olden days, when this 
womem-had been.the one woman in the world 
to him, came over him.as he.looked at -her; 
suppliant in her radiant mn 
“FE bave nething to Ve ; @bY.wrong you 


pe A baye dene me was forgiven long ago,” | 


=a raised her hand to his lips with the 
homage he wouldihave given to-an empress, 
titen ctnrnéd away amd eit. hor—left her.to 
go out to the radiance that would!sbine over 
the life which for him andé his fair young bride 
was: jaet heginning+left her wih the un- 
availing gegrets and ig 1 oh pana 
showed her-that in gi upshe ne 

s0'* Oncetfor: All,” Oe = 


[rag END.) 





~~ ~~ 





Aw Oip Dest. Aai-aged | couple swalhed 
into -#n 


rated Sertovenst'y 


asked her which pattern she liked:best, and 
as rae L* pointing to one roll, “That-is just 
antecked the size of ithe 
“rand She eho chew to cut aud match the 
sapere hei a have <—- maede up in time for the 
were to return, 
Seoloy' the: neuen prot rt astonishment that 
overspread their faces, the merchant asked: 
‘* Ain’t your name so-and-so?” “ Yes,”’ they 
replied. ‘‘ Dida “youlkeep @:tavern at such 
& time and at ay 7 ” ‘They replied in 
the affirmative. dn't wen haves boy 
at one ‘time who minded ‘bar for you named 
Lup) Ae¥es, yess and we have often 
tever became of him.” “Well,” 


wae w 
ae ae “am that boy, and 


for you-I stole mouey 

é from you Pome he ig ‘your whole‘house. 

ba Sy omere about 
en rhea sey that they took it. 











THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE PAST. | 


I nave watched the fieat flushiog of dawn, jb 
As it scattered the : hades of the night, 

And tinted the colourless clonds 
With dinshes of reseate light ; 

When the beams ofthe glorious day-god, 
Although not yet risen to view, 

Were clothing the landseape in-beanty, 
And creating all nature anew. 


Again, when the eve was declining, 
And the monarch had sunk to hia rest, 
The glories of sunset still lingered, 
And crimson the skies in the west ; 
And I knew not whieh «cone was moat 
gorgeous, 
Which clouds mest ey epee bright— 
The heralds which told.of.his coming, 
Or those whieh bad bathed in his light, 


And so, in the.morning.of life, 

We are brightened by joys yet unborn, 
Ant. hope’s rosy visions dispel 

The mists aod the darkness of dawn. 

But when that bright season. is.over, 

And. the shadows are lengthening fast, 
The scenes. which we dwell on mosi.fondly 

Are,gilded by rays fromthe past. 

L, H. 








THE FAIR ELAINE: 


ne 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL, 


Many weeks went by, and one would scaresly 
have recoguized in the quiet, hard-working ! ness. 
lawyer, who toiled early'and late with such 

ee and evergy, the idle, defiant, un- 
principled man who had heartlessly: dragged 
his-wife away from home and an subject- 
ing her to almost every kind of discomfort, 
and refusiug to put forth a single effort: tor 


her’ 

Philip bad net yet aecertainedl where Arley 
was, and the letter which he had written, 
Sangean money, were still in‘his 
eeping. 

could not: make up ‘his: mind te call upon 
Miss McAllister to obtain her address, for he 
dreaded both her questions and her displea- 
sure, He had\heard thatehe was something 
of an invalid-and did not go oat at all, so he 
hopedshe bad not yet!heard of his return. 

She:bad not,and it-was known but by — 
few outside those doing business with him,for 
he did not frequent his eld heunts; he 
shunned his clab and all society, devoting 
every hour, not needed for rest, to his busi- 
ness. 

When questioned by avy eld friends:who 
chaneed to meet him 28 to why hehad re- 
turned alone, he a replied that his 
business needed him, but that Mrs. Paxton 
had an opportunity: to extend her travels with 
friends, and ‘her return was indefinite, 

He was'sure that this was no untruth, for 
he surmised that Ariey had indeed fonnd 
friends through the nen Englishman who 
hadiso nobly expensed her cause in Madrid, 
and he believed that the would shrink from 
coming back to have:herstory known, and to 
encounter the scandal mbich would ensue. 

He! had resolved: that he would shieldcher in 
wana way; he would speak no word 

the enger, husgty gossips, until she 
shonld make her appesramce and institute 
some prcone o against bim. 

His ne pr inersased ‘£0 po ge that he 

and gold 


was obliged to get help, 
which he had 20 coveted began te pour Ls upon 
him from.every quarter ; en ee epee A pound over 








and above his actual che conscientiously 
deposited in the Bank of England, to swell the 
account ini Atley’s name. 





He had resolved.to lay pp a competence for 


€ 


| ner ; the shonld bare an income snfiicient to 

; Supply ber with every comfort to which she 

| had been sceustomed before sho beeama 

his wife, if it was in his power tc eeoure it to 
her, 

Té was all the reparation that-he could moka 
ber tow, though his heart often eank ag ba 
thought that im her pride and contempt fer 
him she might refuse to appropriate it, 

And £0 six months went py in this busy war. 
At the end of that time ihe balanced hia ac- 
counts, and was astonished with the result. 

“ This isnotbad for a beginning,” he raid, 
aa-he lookeitat the generous tigures. ‘' A few 
years like this, and I could put Arley back 
where I found her.” 

‘*Ab, no!” he added, in altone sharp with 
pain, “I could give her her twenty thousand 
pounds, perhaps, but I can never give her back 
her free, happy life—I can never blotifrcm her 
memory the bitterness, the pain, and disgrace 
which I have since inflicteti upon her. Oh, 
Arley, my beloved! why did I not appreciate 
the prize I had won? Ii I had bnt heed«d 
your counsels I should now have you and 
happiness, together with my prosperity | 

““B'o0] | foo! !”’ he cried, leaping wildly ito 
his:feet, as if ke could not bear the thought of 
it; ‘‘ you are tightly punished! No fate,  how- 
ever wretched, mo:penance can .be too fevera 
for you ; you have brought it all upon-yourself, 
and you must bear it as best you can!” 

There camea rap athis. chamber door just 
then, but itteok him more than a minute to 

sehimself sufficiently to goand answer 
the aummons. 

It was only the postman, who silently 
hended:him an official-locking document, and 
thervhastened away again. 

In a-liatlesa way "philip broke tho seals and 
proceeded to inepect its content, eapposing it 
to-ke something connected With his own besi- 


Bat after he bad:read a:page or two he was 
seized with amazement, and peresed the re- 
mainder of the communication with breathless 
interest, 

That olf adage, “It never raine but it 
pours,” seemed destined to prove true for 
Biilip Paxton, for he learned! that a widowed 
aunt er her whole family, consieting ob & 
semand two dasgbters, who lived in Wales, 
had heen suddenly swept ont of life by that 
dread disease, diphtheria. The children had 
fiestifellen victims ito it, and themthe wern- 
out, heart-broken mother had dain down to 
followsthem. 

She wasthe widow of the late Gir Prederiok 
Shorpley; Baronet, who had ibeen Philip's 
mother's only brother, and the paper:which 
he held in hie. trembling hands teld bim thsi 
he, being the nearest living relative, was heir 
to. theettatenand title of his uncle, 

He conld not realize it; it had come upon. 
him so suddenly,#o wholly unexpected, that 
he actual?y could net comprehend it, and st 
staring:at ithe document in a way that would 
have been ludicrons:under any other-circum- 
Btanees, 

TDeice dre was obliged to resi it throtgh 
before ine-conld reslize that it-was not all a 
vision of his pwn imagination. But it was 
all therein black aud white; thefamily lawyer 
hadmade it very plain, and shad written him 
immediately after Lady Sharpley’s fareral, a4 
her request. 

She would allow no notice to be sent him 
of her children’s death, on account of the fear 
of contagion, aud when she found that she 
also could not live, she exacted a promice 
that he should be told nothing /far the same 
reason, untilsbhe should be lain in the family 

vault, and ‘the house thorc nghly purified, lest 
he, he, too, eontract the fatal signee, and the 

estate, for the Jack ofan heir, fail to tho 
crown. 

‘Tell him,” were her last words, '‘ to be a 

good, an hosonrable man, and keep the title 
unspotted, Theredasnever been 2 stain upon 
the fair esouteheon of the family, and my 
personal lbgacy to him: is, its pority—let him 
toaintain it-as long ae he shall live,” 
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It was with a very white face that Philip at 
ength folded up that startling communication 
and fell to musing upon its contents. 

The estate of the late Sir Frederick, the 
lawyer wrote, was a remarkably fine one, 
wholly unencumbered, and with a rent-roll of 
nearly fifteen thousand pounds, while there 
was a bank account yielding nearly as much 
more, - 

How strangely fortune’s wheel turns round! 

Coming just at this time, Philip felt as if 
he could not bear these new honours which 
had been heaped ro unexpectedly upon him, 
and bowing his head upon his desk he groaned 
aloud, feeling humiliated and crushed as he 
had never felt before. 

If he could only have blotted out the last 
4wo years, or if he could begin them over again 
how differently he would live. 

His aunt's solemn legacy had been the 
‘purity of the family name” to maintain ; 
while if the truth should be revealed, he would 
enter upon his new inheritance cumbered with 
Shame and dishonour. 

“If I could only have known,” he said, ‘‘ my 
life need not have been a wreck.” 

If I had known! How many give 
utterance to those words? Bat it is not 
Heaven’s purpose that we should know, A 
noble life consists in doing right for the sake 
of the right. 

Two years ago Philip Paxton would have 
been exultant over his good fortune, It would 
have placed him just where he had wished to be. 
He could have gratified every taste—he could 
have allowed his affection for Arley to have 
full play; the loss of her fortune would have 
made no difference: he would have married 
her and surrounded her with every luxury 
within his reach, and they might have been 
happy to this day. 

But instead, he had, by his stubborn 
wiskedness, sacrificed his manhood, proved 
& traitor to his dearest friend, brought down 
upon himself the scorn and aversion of Lady 
Elaine, and forfeited the affection of the only 
woman whom he could ever love, 

What were houses, lands, rent-rolls, or bank 
accounts to him now? They were like the 
‘Dead Sea apples that turn to ashes in the 
grasp ” 

His new position would bring him no hap- 
piness; if could not restore to him either his 
own self. respect or Arley’s love—the only two 
things which seemed really worth anything 
just now to him. 

But with new honours came new cares; 
his inheritance must be looked after, and as 
soon as he could arrange his business s0 as to 
leave it, he repaired to Elmsford, as Sir 
Frederick’s estate had been called. 

___ He found it a beautiful place. The mansion 
itself was very old, but, having been built in 
@ most substantial way and kept in thorough 
vepair, with modern conveniences from time 
to time, it was a house to love and be proud of. 
The grounds about it had been laid out with 
exquisite taste and jadgment, and were con- 
sidered the finestin the county. There was a 
deer-park, abounding in deer, for Lady 
Sharpley had allowed no hunting since her 
husband's death, five years previously; while 
the wide-spreading upland and meadow on 
every hand were rich with grain and herbage. 

_ There was a fine picture-gallery in the man. 
sion, containing works of some of the best 
artists—both of sculptors and painters—of 
several centuries, and there was a wealth of 
plate, of solid silver, that was fairly dazzling 
to the eyes. 

As Philip Paxton roamed over his new 
possessions, visiting room after room, noting 
the beauty and elegance of everything about 
him, no smile came to his lips, no gladness to 
his heart, for it all seemed to mock at him, to 
jeer at the emptiness of his soul. 

How happy he might have been had he but 
done right; had not his own relentless hand 
dashed the cup from hia lips, 

There could never, while he lived, be any 
mistress at Elmsford; there would never be 
the music of childish voices, or the patter of 





little feet in those airy rooms and lofty halis, 
and when he should be done with it, the v 
doom which Lady Sharpley had so muc 
dreaded would fall upon it; for the lack of an 
heir it would go tothe crown. 

Thus Philip reasoned within himself, and 
with exceeding bitterness, as he made a mental 
inventory of his treasures. He felt that hie 
could never live there alone, surrounded by all 
that magnificence; it would be but a mockery 
to drive him wild, while nothing would ease 
his recently aroused and smarting conscience 
but diligent, unceasing labour. 

Mr. Farley, the steward, appeared to be 
a competent, trustworthy man, and he was 
much pleased with him. 

He had received the young baronet with 
great courtesy and friendliness, conducting 
him over the estate with evident pride in its 
fine appearance, while his books, upon exami- 
nation, showed excellent business capacity ; 
and Philip resolved to leave the management 
of it still in his hands—at least for the present 
—while he returned to his own labours in 
London. 

There was no longer any need of this, 
pecuniarily, but work had become a mental 
necessity; it would not do to stop; he must 
not have time to brood over his past, lest his 
remorse and misery drive him to desperation. 

So giving Mr. Farley fall control, Sir Philip 
Paxton went back to his close chambers in 


' Gray's Inn, leaving all this beauty and luxury 


behind him, and plunged more assiduously 
tban ever into his business. 

He said nothing to anyone regarding his 
brightened prospects, nor so much as hinted 
of the title that had fallen upon him, and thus 
no one suspected his altered circumstances, 

How he had plotted and schemed for what 
had ane come to him without an effort of his 
own 

How he had coveted the handling of Lady 
Elaine’s fortune, believing that he should be 
ear content if his object was once 
achieved ! 

But now, with an income exceeding hers, 
with a position which would give him influence 
among, and the respect of men, there was no 
sense of satisfaction; it was comparatively 
useless, for he had no one to share it with him, 
and no heart to enjoy it alone. 

Bat one thing he had resolved upon, and 
now carried it into action. 

To the sum which he had rT | deposited 
in the Bank of England he added enough to 
make it up to the amount which Arley had so 
cheerfully made over to Ina Wentworth, and 
then he paid a visit to her old lawyer. 

“Aba, Mr. Paxton!” he exclaimed, as 
Philip entered his office, while he shook him 
warmly by the hand; “I did not know you 
had returned, bat am glad to see you back 
again. How is that noble-hearted little 
woman of yours ?.” 

‘*Mra, Paxton is still abroad, gir,’’ Philip 
quietly responded. 

‘** What ! didn’t she return with you?” asked 
Mr. Holley, in surprise, while he directed a 
keen glance into his visitor’s face, which 
struck him as being much too — and pale 
to belong to a happy young husband, 

“No,” he replied ; ‘‘I was obliged to return 
—you know a young lawyer needs to apply 
himself if he would rise; but Mrs. Paxton is 
with friends, and will travel awhile longer. 
However,” he added, hastily, in order to 
prevent any more questions, ‘‘that will not 
interfere with a little matter of business which 
I wish to leave in your hands, if you do not 
object.” 

“ oars that I can do for you I shall 
be very glad to do,” Mr. Holley answered, 
cordially. 

‘‘Thank you. You know that until our 
marrisge Mrs. Paxton had been accustomed 
to an independent income; you know, too, 
how nobly she relinquished her fortane when 
she found that she had no longer aright to 

§—..” 

“ That I do, bless her honest little heart!” 
interrupted the lawyer, heartily. 





“ Well,” Philip pursued, anxious to get 
through with this tr business, ‘‘I resolved 
that, as soon as it was in my power to doso I 
would make it up to her, and I have recently 
deposited twenty thousand pounds in the 
Bank of England in her name, and have 
brought you the papers declaring the settle. 
ment to take charge of. I ht it might 
seem more real to her,” he ed, neelag 
Mr. Holley’s look of surprise and inquiry, “ i 
she should receive the income from you the 
—_— as ms the old me besides, ean to 
guar ainst any contingency, such as an 
oo Ay a fatal illness to m 

‘'Surely you do not epyemens anything of 
the kind?” remarked companion, again 
observing his pallor, and also how thin he had 
grown since he last saw 

‘*Oh,no; yet it is wise to be prepared, and 
such settlements are very common, you know. 
You will not refuse my request?” 

“Certainly not; and it is most proper and 
Sees staes abd abies pistons ey 
me great p al ay over to my 
favourite the old amount, I Uda I never 
experienced more over any loss in my 
life than over your ‘a on her wedding-day. 
Bat Mr. Paxton, business must have 
been very lucrative to admit of your settling 
such a fortune as this apon her,” Mr. we 
concluded, wondering where all the money 
come from. 

‘“* Yes, it has been,” Philip tried to answer 
indifferently, though he flashed slightly ; and 
I will tell you in confidence,” he added, ‘‘that I 
have had something of a wind fall, which has 
helped me in this matter.” 

“Oh! ah!” and Mc. Holley’s perplexity 
"Se bnew shat’ barrister does not 

e knew a@ young e 
often lay up a fortane of twenty thousand 
pounds, under the most favourable circam- 
stances, during & or two of practice in 
oe where there are 80 many com- 


petitors, 

‘'I congratulate * he went on, ‘‘and 
regard it as very consi of you to settle 
it on your wife. When does Mrs. Paxton 
return ” 

Philip's heart flew to his mouth at this 
query, and for a moment he found it impos- 
sible to reply. ee 

‘She has not written me yet just when, 
he said evasively; “ and this money which I 
have deposited will have to remain on interest 
until she does return. I will see, however, 
that you are notified when she needs her in- 
come.” 

Philip did not wait to be questioned an: 
farther ; he pleaded an —— and 
his leave, feeling that he managed the 
matter quite cleverly, and much relieved to 
know that at eS all 
future want or pecan embarrassment. 

If he could only feel sure that she would 
not resent it—that she would accept it as her 
right, and use it freely for her comfort—he 
would be at rest, 

But he knew that she was very proud, and 
F mes —~ might pat y a at 
abr 8 upon 
home, if she ever returned—he began to think 
that perhaps she might remain away to escape 
unpleasant developments. t 

However, he had done what he could to 
atone for his neglect and ill-treatment, and 
he must leave the result for time to disclose, 
and so he went back to his work, striving to 
school himself to patient endurance. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE RING, 


« Miss Mc Autster, do you know the name of 
the vessel in which Arley was sent home from 
India?” 


This question was asked by Lady Elaine, 
who called to see that lady the aay following 
her visit to Captain Conway at Portsmouth. 

She had been telling her something of Jane 
Collins, and her meeting with Arley in Madrid, 
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d of the story which had been elicited by 
‘Arle s resemblance to the beautiful lady who 
had rescued by the Black Swan, 

She did not, however, say anything about 
her troubles, She thought that if Arley had 
written no about them herself it was 
because she wished to conceal them; 
though with Philip in London she did not 
see how it was possible for her to remain in 
ignorance much longer. : 

Miss McAllister complained that Arley’s 
letters were very indefinite and unsatisfactory, 
at least about herself and her huaband. 

In mentioning any contemplated change, 
she would merely say, ‘‘ we are going to 
to morrow; we expect to be in next 
week ;” leaving the reader to infer that ‘‘we” 
meant Poilip and though she never 
entered into details except in her descriptions 


of places and things. 

The last letter that they had from her had 
been written from Rome, where she had spent 
nearly three months, but was soon to go ora 


time to Naples. 

She said not a word aboat returning at _- 
ae So coed tenth c teneeall tabatn; 0 foot 
ch or ast & strain; a fac 
which greatly Geretioed Lady Elaine, for 
Arley had been of a passionate, impulsive, 





and rather imperious tem ent, and she 
would have hee seheie ond reckless- 
ness, rather than this unnatural calm and 


secretiveness, 

“ Yes,” Miss MoAllister returned to her 
question, “ it was the White Star.” 

**No—I mean the name of the vessel by 
which she was rescued, not the one that was 


wr >” 
** Oh, that was the Vulcan.” 
Lady Elaine wrote the name down on her 


“ What was the name of the captain of the 
Vulcan,” she asked, 

“That I do not remember — it has gone from 
me; butit will bein my brother's diary. Ina, 
dear, please hand it to me from the upper 
drawer in his desk ; there are three volumes, 
bring me the second,” the old lady said to Ina 
Wentworth, who, under the influence of hap- 
piness, and surrounded e luxury, has 
grown a hundredfold more than when 
we saw her for the first time on Arley’s wed- 


-day. 
‘* But why are 80 eager about these 
calars? ” Mise MoAllister continued to 
ady Elaine, as Ina rose to do her bidding. 

** Because,” she answered, with heightening 
colour, “I believe if I follow this clue closely, 
I shall discover who Arley’s parents were. I 
cannot help thinking that she is this lost baby, 
Allie, for w: that mother mourned so, 
and if I can bat find the captain of the Vulcan, 
I believe he will be able to give me valuable 
information, Have Py: any of the clothing 
that she wore home aé that time?” 

‘* Nothing but her little shoes and stockings 
and a tiny ring set with an emerald. Her 
—— 80 soiled and defaced by the sea- 
water we did not preserve it.’’ 

* A little ring set with an emerald!” re- 
peated Lady Elaine, quickly, not heeding the 
rest of Miss McAllister’s sentence, while a 
quick, eager flush mounted to her forehead— 
“a ring, or a jewel of any kind, is often the 
key to such mysteries; may I see it?” 

“ Of course you —_ see it,” the old lad 

with an indulgent smile, “ but 
ran it will prove anything unless you 

the parents to ewes fe for there 
might be a hundred such rings in the world, 
When it got too tight for Arley’s little fingers 


of her 
“ Now dear,” she added, as Ina came forward 


and laid Dr, McAllister’s diary in hor lap, “ in | in 


the second drawer of my escritoire you will 
find a small box tied with a blue ribbon; will 
ou please bring that to me also,” and the 
utifal girl, always attentive to her slightest 


wish, hastened to get it, and at a gesture from 
her aunt handed it to Lady Elaine. 

But her fingers trembled so with excitement 
and eagerness that she could not unfasien the 
knot in which the ribbon was tied. 

Miss McAllister reached out her hand and 
gently took it from her. - 

‘ My dear, how excited you are over a trifle,” 
she said, “There is ing here which can 

ibly prove anything, unless, as I esid, be- 
es you can find the parents themselves.” 

She untied the knot, lifted the cover, and 
then laid the box back in her visitor's lap. 

There were two little packages in it, wrapped 
about with tissue paper, showing that a loving 
hand had cared for the contents, 

Lady Elaine lifted one and took the paper 
from it, Two tiny shoes fell out. They were 
wrinkled and worn, stained and defaced with 
sea-water, while their little buttons were 
blackened and tarnished with time. 

There were three buttons on each, and Lady 
Elaine examined these carefully—so carefully 
that Miss McAllister gave vent to a low, 
amused laugh. 

“My dear,” she said, “ they are nothing but 
common buttons, such as you would find upon 
any child’s shoe ; did you expect to find a coat- 
of-arms engraven upon them ?”’ 

Lady Elaine smiled, but did not reply. 

There was a@ flush still on her face, and her 
eyes glittered strangely. 

Toe little things appeared to possess a 

aliar fascination for her, for sne looked 
them over and over, and almost turned them 
inside out, but apparently without making 
any discovery, for she toon laid them down 
with a soft sigh, and took the other little roll 
from the box. 

It contained a pair of blue silk stockings of 
very small dimeasions, evidently hand-knit, 
but faded and streaked, and fuljl of holes 
where ten little chubby toes had tried to work 
wa Pn and ged pon them, 

ne 8a upon them, as 
spellbound, while two great tears welled to 
her eyes and dropped upon them. 

** How well you love my poor Arley,” Miss 
McAllister said, her own eyes growing moist 
as she observed her emotion, but she believed 
that it was caused by disappointment at not 
having discovered anything tangible with 
which to 4 ge sey her search. 

“ The little ring,” she added, “ you will find 
in another box inside the one you have got 


there.” 
Lady Elaine found it, openedit, and ona 
bed of pink cotton lay a plain gold ring, 


having a small but beautiful emerald set in 


it. 

The ring was quite a heavy one for its size, 
and the stone, instead of being set up in a 
crown, was let into the circlet itself. 

“Oh!” oried Lady Elaine, as she caught 
sight of it, and she seemd about to say more, 
but checked herself. 

‘It is » beautifal little stone, is it not? and 
quite an —— one, too, I should jadge,” 
remarked McAllister. ‘‘I used often to 
wonder how Evelyn happened to buy such a 
thing for ababy. LIonce told my brother that 
I never knew her to doa really extravagant 
thing before, but I might have spared her that 
reproach, since she was never guilty of it. 
Her husband had a captain’s pay and a private 
income besides, while her father gave her a 
handsome allowance ; but she had been taught 
not to spend money foolishly, and I do 
consider it foolish to deck children ont with 
precious stones.” 

“ May I take these things for a little while, 
Miss McAllister ?”’ Lady Elaine asked, as she 
laid the shoes, and stockings, and ring back 
in their places, and covered them with an 
almost reverent hand. ‘‘I will guard them 
as I would a priceless treasure, and see that 
nothing happens to them,” she added, appeal- 


gly. 

‘*Certainly; you can take them and keep 
them as long as you think you may need them. 
I never attached any importance to anything 





but the ring until we discovered that our dear 


¢ 








Arley did not really belong to us—I merely 
kept them because I thought she would prize 
them as being the last things that her mother 
had provided for her. 

‘* But we had nearly forgotten about the 
captain of the Vulcan,’ she continued, taking 
up and opening the diary which Ina had 
brought her. 

She turned the leaves until she found the 
date of Arley’s return, and after reading a fow 
pages, she looked up, saying : 

“I was Captain Simons, dear ; but that is 
all I can find about him—there is no mention 
of anything regarding him, save his name. I 
am afraid you will find it a hard matter to 
find him, and even if you shou!d,I do not 
see that he could tell youmuch. You must 
remember that a sailor from the White Star 
rescued Arley, and the captain of the Vulcan 
would know nothing, except what he could 
tell him, or what he could learn from her 
prattling speech.” 

‘*That is so—he could tell me nothing— 
how blind I have been. Of course if he had 
known there would never have been such & 
blunder about her ia the first place,” and 
Lady Elaine looked much disturbed over her- 
short-sightedness. 

*"I can see only one hope of getting at the 
root of this matter, and that is to find the - 
captain of the White Star, if he is living,” 
Miss MoAllister said, after a fow moments of 
thoughtful silence. “You say that this. 
Collins woman told you that the lady and 
gentleman who were rescued by the Black 
Swan were passengers on the White Star ? 
Arley, too, left India on that vessel, and car 
only way of learning anything is to find the 
ee or some other officer who served upon 
t.”’ 

‘‘Who brought Arley to you?” Lady 
Elaine askcd,as ifinspired by some sudden 
thought. . 

“‘ A poor woman who was flying from povert 
and pestilence in France, and who Sa Z. - 
find friends and help here in London, She- 
had lost a little one just before leaving home, 
and gladly took charge of Arley during the - 
— of the voyage after she was res- 
cu ” 

“ But there were others rescued at the 
same time, were there not?” asked Lady 
Elaine anxiously, 

‘* Oh yes, several.” 

“ And did no one know anything about the 
child? Oh, it seems so strange that there 
should be all this mystery when others were 
saved from the same vessel!’ and Lady ~ 
Elaine was greatly agitated. 

‘* Yes, it isstrange ; but you know that every 
one is for himself at such a time ; the sailor 
told the captain that she was the child who 
was to be sent to Dr, McAllister, of London, 
and he immediately gave her to the first one 
who was willing to assume the care of her. 
This woman—Mary Nelson was her name— - 
yearned for the little one ,cared most tenderly 
for her until the vessel reached port, when he 
ordered a carriage for her and sent her to us 
with the child.” 

“God bless her, and the sailor also who 
saved her!” cried Lady Elaine, with stream- 
ing eyes. 

‘My dear, I am afraid you are getting very 
nervous and excited over this matter,” Miss 
McAllister said gravely, as she looked into the 
flushed, beautifal face. 

‘‘What became of this woman after- 
wards?” Lady Elaine ‘asked, struggling for 
composure, 

* She died _—_” 

“ Died?” mterrupted her listener. 

‘*Yes, My brother was so grateful to her 
for the services which she had rendered Arley, 
and she appeared to be so fond of her, that he 
at once took her into the family as her nurse. 
But she only lived three months. She took 
the typhus fever, and died very suddenly.” 

Lady Elaine sighed heavily. 

‘tI do not see as there is any hops but to 
find the captain of the Whit: Star,” she said. 

** No dear, and that, I fear will be a doubtful 
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undecteking ; for se:meny, jease-Leve clapsed 
since that wreck thas I; fess. be might. ret ap 
liwing, even if be. succeeded) in, escaping. at 


that ~m which is also doubtful, ass captain 


is sa the last oneto leave bia veseci,” 
Adlister certainly. was 20% inia very 
seeing moog to-d 


ay, 

‘Do you know what line the. White Star 
belonged to2” her visitor asked, with a:very 
downcast face. 

‘I do not know,” was thereply. “You 
will have to. ga to. some One who nas.a,vessel 
register or Em ig should, suppose 
ye every a he, po would have: 

ou will doubtless ont there who was the 
mabe of it, and, withthat, knowledge n gained, 
it will be comparatively easy to learn 
heen ite captaina. 


(To be eompinued. ) 








Warcurs.—Edward VI, sppears td Have 
been the first Englishman to wear a watch, 
aud this consisted of“ ontie larum gilt, with 
two plummets of lead;"’ that is to say, it 
was driven by weigtts. This is supposed to 
have been received by the king as’a present 
from Nurembarg, and was playfully called 
a Nuremburg animated egg. The word 
‘*watoh” was derived from an Anglo Saxon 
word, meaning to wake, ‘The first portable) 
timepiece of which we have azy record was 
that of the Chinese pocket diai mounted upon 
tue. head ofa cane or carried by a chain ronnd 
the neck. Queen Elizabeth 
stiape like a duck, with chased feathers,.the 
lower part of which opened, and the face or 
dialcf silver ornamented with a gilt.design. 
The outer case was of brass, and that in turn 
waa covered with book leather ornamented 
with silver studs, wal Queen of Scots are 
& cutious token of affection to hér fait 
maid-of-honour, Mary Genton, in the’ 5 bt 
a watch ip the form of a skull,’ the 
cupying thé pn eee of the palate adh the works 
that of the brains, The hours wers marked 
in Roman letters. A bell‘in the hollaw of the 
skull received the works, and a hammer struck 
the hours. 

Frouast Livinc.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Lancet writes: — “After a service. of 
more than half a century as dizector of the 
Gobelins Manufactory, M. Chevren}, the 
iilusirious chemist, has been placed on the 
retired list; and, alfhough jn less, than, two 
year? he will have completed one hundred 
years of age, he considers that he hag notbeen 
woll treated. It would appear, however, ~ 
in order to spare the fpelings of the. old gent 
map, be has heen allowed to retain his ap ary 
went, with the full salary attached toit. The 
Manicipal Council of Paris hasgiven his name 
to & new street in this city, an eur rarely 
conferted on persons while yet li es ape 
following short ene of am pare 
of some Interest. 6 is gener. lightly ol 
and wears no has, anlonaabian i ouiy das, 
in which he is o bhiged to appear in one. a 
deed, he hardly needs a hat, ag he bas most 
luxuriant hair. He is constantly ai ww 
allowing only ten. minutes for each of 
nieals, of which he has bat two a-day. 
breablasie at seven, the.repast consisting of n( 
plete of meat and another of vegetables, which 
he eats together, the whole being waghad. down 
with two tumblers of water, He ig said:to 
have never drunk a,glass of wine in his life, 
Hie dines at seven in the evening, and. takes 

nothing between the two meais except a small 
loaf at noon, which he eats standing and by 
the side of his alembics. The writer who 
relates this stutes that, an gp visit to M. Chev. 
revl, he found Kim in tie attitude just 
describad ; and, on expressing bis sur; rise at 
the frugal manner ii which he lived, M. Chev- 
reul observed, ‘I am very olf (this Was-in 
1874; ) and I have yeta great deal to do, so I 
do not wish to lose my time in eatipg:”. ‘This 
example of longevity is certainly a good argu- 
pt in favour of temperance and reghlanity 
of living.” 
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vy eyes 


ar ied e@ face oe i OF 
eee alee a possible! I have 
been exclaimed, 


here three weeks?” she 
suddenly. 
“Faye you, indeed? Time passes 


has made me fancy so.” 
“You put it very prettily,” Arline said, 
and the 


smiling, over to the coach to es 
by hen side, “Tbaye been v 
you, but I must really see me 


soon.’’ 

“ Why shonld you? I wish, you evita 
with me-‘always.” 

Arline shook her head—this was impossible ; 


mitted Bs a. life ——_- while she had 
health and sirength to work 

“T want to find someting to do secon, but it; 
seems rather difficult, 

‘*T was speaking to ‘Habert Cliffe abont you 


that would suit you.” 


ell—and did he offer any suggestion?” 
- None nexcept oo fa cy “ that: 
you should go ‘to @ Court, as. house- 


“Did he mean  ii-eaciouy Py de 
“TI don’t know, bat I sho 


id ee sally d I ha decided 
ani ~ an ve 2 
domestic talent, se.0 ve. been. told. What bas 
become of their former og 
7 ae Je, illy,amd. can’t’ get ee dias. | 
tainly, is & very nice superior 
to her position, = the widow of our old | 
villes dvuctor,. who. died v x. Lord 
e invariably treats her “with. greatest 


tas he would treat me if I went'there,” 


ou. mast. do ag you think beat, 
at last; “I have no doubt you 


Cliffe a comfortable oe and you 
would have nothing to do auve give orders, and 
see they were 

‘Aud you Lord Cliffe would give me 
the situation?” 5 


‘There is not much fear but that.be 


friend of: mine.’’ 

do!” exclatined. Arline eagerly, ‘I want. to 
go entirely on my owa mnacite—s008 as, they 

are—and to exact me sa Jnned one 

pe if I had been b AS ee 

expectation than that eer ing hy pF wee} 
capacity—do you understand?’ 

“TI think I do, you vere indegastiod little | 


person.” 
* AnadT am right, am I not?” 








CHAPTER Y. 

Tue morning sunshine waa in aflood 
sore ee 

we ¥) ’ 
on: and and flowers, 
ane panier —e like that of fae 
of hi way chestnut ia adow, 

vbe. sare the light p 

atone tem. was si at. the. table, with a 

Pabedan ray 


quickly—or, perhaps, it is your presence thas 


for her, prond on would never have sub- |. 


lant. night, and asking him if he knew of any- |. 


it ia respectable,” |' 


wonld if I asked him, and said you were‘a |) 
“ But tat is just what I don’t wish you,to |, deltor 


Ook: 4 1854. 
“Paghaps ao— indeed, T think may say,yo0 


Sigal age gin ime," Fs pone 
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tne ove it SA wacm — 


laughed the yo irl. “ Joking apart, Alicia, | © “ Does it come, ‘or 

Toa’ think on do better than app! den Eee pot 

governs My oe “hell ae Pah bn ed nT mas 

Car marinated Lora fow mlantes. gamed aust a ae Pocus ot ls ie 

Brought up conventionalities Ee against the ‘charmér, he 

society, it cwamed ~ her that Arline,would BO a Sage cee own 

cagme She. siak of losing. caste by.taking. upon 6 Wi léye." * 

herself the.duties of: sort,of. upper-servany; |*-"*Oupid is-blind #8". ess 

tae pet gil waa sated pale a but Bohall keep 
ee -~ wlad wonder it ti! ya ei teil 


jost as muck protepte wane £611 
& reply BO0R: v0 ai: s#aesVis 
aeteiee ter Man=Pesusnh,cegwoush omer: 
ponte bs > ; a 
, nga ue area 
Bo the nent Hag dclinecdid "\aseditine” 
to the Chase, and cee tient 
unshing up omen tear tekon 
ais Gok alae ae 
shat Tndy iasbad, ap spacites 
baci 


ie Are 80, Very cerns ” she atthe 
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dissatisfiedly, and scanning Arline from the 
crown of her sunkissed hair to her little neatly 
mene ly twent; d 

6s 80 pe A young—nearly twenty, and, 
besides, Lhave been used to:domestic daties all 


igh, “ this 









me ineemte Ging. maps! YY 


=. ie See = Pic. Menem my» 
—— JF: gay = . 


ny 
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arttainéss onbtie part of a mibx w 
cesirous of steppi o. her otemat 
cried to disgnise Her @taigne-und 
awéet humility, eens FS ; 

ARLINE met. very, ma in aarvest-ovan ber 
new duties, and, to tell the ‘truth, rather 
disappointed that they. proved so light. - She 
bad really very.little to do; the staff of 
servants had been kept in excellent order, and 
the general ménage 80 well regulated that it 
went, as Mrs, Belton said, like m 

Lord Cliffe was a bit of an autocrat in his 
own house, and the slightest deviation from 
thé \xdflém > mies’ cwiths 8 tei’ a 
reprimand: thp tite: of the servants ne ty om 
dared to =" @ second from ae ae 

found dilate maddest, 

lex wreie 


given ap-hery bunth of ‘ahve by 
steno ling te’ relingsina one pene ofthe 


Arlinexbad in qpeett fpeettyc litte: Bitsing-room: to 
herself, where her meals were hrough 


ama Sei S — 







"atiog +3 ‘ 
ita of ; tbe! 4 
young Countess, wh 
one DxuRens ] 
iMore"th : 





was 
the knightly 






id wi 
} 


ale. to, the 
Steen bath, In doing so, s she iguhe 
“"e | strained or anela, ‘ t 

! _ one of gop ot an Was. igtely 


down over i pane. ko make | 
8 WOTEG, thaf part ofthe stones | 
and she waa therefore, 
in t pe 


in the air playing on the leaves, and deppling 
the path with little tremulous shadow, as it 
pierced the thickly-woven canopy of the 
chestnnt avenue. After leaving the park, Ar- 
line on through fields where the 
corn in emerald green walls on each 
pple th, and as yon looked throngh 








my and blac eyes, si 


j white: feet, 





¢ rush of a rab: | 


thick undergrewth ; 

titaeit would-be echoing 
iB ob gnes, and the voices of 
for beth. Lord Cliffe 
ae -andant lovers of sport, 
: preservation of{game. 
d nover-been aro bofora, bat the 

a fresh. 










W she was: ceopped by @ brook, or rathera 
river, for it wag:teo, wide to come within the 
province of the former, Ig seemed to run 
from one side of the wood to the other, and, 
as far as she could see, possessed no more 


afforded by some acer ttones, just above 
& mimic welt where the water dashed and 
the Boulders, and threy 
little clouds of foamy spray, that looke 
wonderfully pretty ia the-dim, green light. 
‘reund to make cér. 


‘The: young’ 
’ tain no one wadin-sigts, and having quite: 


reassured hereei Pon this paint, and mone ‘to 
thé-conelusion that she was safe; except | for 
the bright ee me the-squimel —— 





‘|| watching’ tex f#om” tite: branches, ‘she pro- 


| o¢eded: to‘ take-off her-rgoes and stockings, 
jauid: then, geth: ‘Her dress well up round 
slim anoles, step 
stones. She had nearly r the: mid 
jof the stream, a feat only to’ he: actemplisied 
sprtinging+for tite: stenes were set pretty 
| wide apart—when one of them, whieh imaisd: 
‘have been unequally poised, gave-way, amd it 
wae only by heralertness that she contr . ponsrinest to 


¢@;tiver without means of 
atting. or for. ting—for eo 1 
datos fa Mobynt which she stood to 
those.on., tha side was. t00, wate toe | cee 

her to dies 


ere. was,a di pig ee Pte one that threat- 
ened to to Be some from 
She had no otek or Pinnbratt red aid her, and 


the. fact..of her. utter isolatiop, on which 
itn a in minutes ago she liad: been congra, 
pit now seemed a matter fer ey 


cas eked round helplessly ; the aguitrel 
tng eid a few birda wore muni 


cea oe 


this lonely epost it it, was Are A an, anyone 
wonld come to her 





It was alo too warm if an: - 
thing, witha ra eae fo ra cuneiiee 


Af any rate; as “aiten try ‘oust try ‘to make herself 


€ 





iy, of set charms, saat ae Om |. 


convenient method of crossing than was |‘Chi 


-agross the |) 
die: 


heard, s0 without much hope of success, &h3 
called out as londly as she was able. 

There was no reply, and after a short inter- 
val she repeated her sry, and to her Pleasure- 
- surprise it was answered by a man’s 

& few seconds later, a young fellow 
of about six-and-twenty, witha fair sunburny 
the: bank looking 
in an that. was rather 


“ Winat’s the matter?” he, i 
who-she conld be; ing 
the pretty pictuxe- cena 
‘cath ge aaron?” 


rig 
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B was a bridge? You 
had been aware of it. Ishould 
‘in, thie fix,” this was said 
Aomewhat petalantly, 
Mr Hubert Cliffe: seemed in’ no y to 
bestir ne ae Agger — oe kind was 
from le, an sides, the girl 
‘looked so vary pretty that-he was inclined to 
ong the pleasare of looking at her. 
es You are astranger here, then?” he said. 
* Yea, I am, bus I don’t see that asking 
‘questions is the best way of helping me !” she 
sotlad, blushing a lovely rose-red under his 
gaze. 

‘*Perhaps not, but I didn’ t know you had 
asked me to help you,” he answered, mis- 
ievously, «“'Am I to understand such is 
the case?” 

Arline knitted her delicate brows together in 
angty silence, and‘thought’to herself that, in 


| Bpite of his good Jooks, this must bea very’ 


ereeenie young man 
ives Consent, 80 wo E suppose you 

mean‘yes,” he wenton, “ Ifyoo'll stay where 
you are—is not that @ silly question, by the 
way, as it seems tite reason you want Te to 
‘help you_is because you can’t help yourseif?”’ 

yy mA rae rt indeed,’ this most 5 we ih 

alter-m sentence: Ifyou’ll be 

yam Se minutes, PH be rophd by the 

ridge.” 

He was there in even less time, and sprang 
on, the stone nearest to the one on whish she 


* Give me, your hands,” he said holding out 
‘his own, “and then jump. T'll-see that. you 
don’t fall In the water.” 


“ een an’t. ‘lomp, 1” 
“ Beonase aoe Th have sprained my ancle.’’ 
hat alters the case entirely,” @ said, his 
sc changing toa more serioay expression, 
ust'carry you over.” 
! no,” involuntarily, 

" aa Tam ant paps service, en if 
method, I shali be 

ted in elping you to put itinto 


Whee was no other method, and Arline saw 

this at once, and regretted speaking as. she 

6, on the im of the moment ; but, 

for all, that she was angry with her would-be 

rescuer ; ; he seemed to treat the whole matter 

asa joke, whereas to her, it was beginning to 
assdme much more serious dimensions, 

“ I ‘suppese, after all, it. will have to be as 
you say,” she murmured, disconsolately. 

‘*Not unless you like, you know,” pat in 
Hubert, with an air of profound respect, 

‘*T wish ‘you would ndt tease me ! Itis- very 
ungenerous, considering I am not in a posi- 
sige to resent it!’* she exclaimed, childishly, 

big tears, partly the result of the paip 
she was oiieing and partly that of petulan nce 
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wndecteking ; for. se:meny,jease-Leve clapsed 
since that wreck thaaI:fear.be might, rot be 
lang, even if he succeeded in. escaping at 
that _— which is also doubtful, as es oaptain 
is = sa the last oneto leave bia vessel,” 

Allister certainly. was uot ina very 
e. _. moog to-day, 

‘‘Do you know what line the. White Star 
belonged ta2’’ her visitor asked, with a:very 
downcast face. 

‘*I do not know,” was, thereply. “You 
will. have to gq to some a = apm ig 
register or ectory — ould, auppose 
almost every shipowner would have-ane—aad 
you will doubtless find;on¢ there who was the 
owner of it, and, withthat,kpowledge a gained, 
it will be comparatively easy.to learn 
heen ite captaina. 


(Fo be eomsinued. ) 








Warcaes.—Edward VI, appears to. have 
been the first Englishman to wear a watch, 
aud this consisted of“ onne larum gilt, with 
two plummets of lead ;" that is to say, it 
was driven by weights. This is supposed to 
have been received by the king as’a present 
from Nurembarg, and was playfully called 
a Nuremburg animated egg. The word 

‘‘watoh” was derived from an Anglo Saxon 
word, meaning to wake, ‘The first portable) 
timepiece of which we have axy record was 
that of the Chinese pocket diai mounted upon 
tus. head ofa cane or carried by a chain round 
the neck, Queen Elizabeth had-a watchin 
suiape like a duck, with chased feathers, the 
lower part of whith opened, and the face or 
dial of silver ornamented with a gilt design. 
The outer case was of brass, and that in turn 
waa covered with black leather ornamented 
with silver studs, et Queen of Scots gay 
® cutious token’ of affection to hér fa 
maid-of-honour, Mary Seaton, in the shape of 
a Watch ip the form’ of a skoll, the «ial oc. 
cupying thé pase of the palate and the worka 
that of the brains, The hours were marked 
A bell in the hollow of the 
skull received the works, and a hammer struck 
the hours. 

Frvast Livixe.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Lancet writes: — “After a service of 
more than half a century as ditector of the 
Gobelins Manufactory, M. Chevren}, the 
iilgsirious chemist, has been placed on the 
retired list; and, although jn less, than two 
year? he will have completed one hundred 
years of age, he considers that he has not been 
woll treated. It would appear, however, * 
in order to spare the fgelings of the old gent: 

», he bas been allowed to rétajin his a, aie) 
pee at, with the full salary attached toit. The 
Manicipal Council of Paris hasgiven his name 
to & new strest ig this city, an a onour rarely 

conferted on persons while yeiliying. The 
following short account of his hgbile maybe 
of some interest. He is generajly ce ee 
and wears no m9 unless ander circams 
in which he is objiged to appear ip one. In. 
deed, he hardly needs a hat, ag he bas most 
luxuriant bair. He is constantly ai ng 
allowing only ten. minutes for eagh of 
meals, of which he has but two a-day. 4 


breabfasie at seven, the.repast consisting of a | sh 


plete of meat and another of vegetables, which 
he eats together, the whole being waghed down 
with two tumblers of water, Hoe is ssid to 
haye uever drunk a,glass of wine in his life, 
Hie dines at seven in theevening, and takes 

nothing between the two meals except a small 
loaf at noon, which he eats standing and by 
the side of his alembics. The weiter who 
relates this states that, an eit to M.Chev- 
revl, he foand Kim in fie attitude just 
describad ; and, on expressing his surpriee at 
the frugal manner in which he lived, M. Chev- 
reul observed, ‘I am very olf (this Was,in 
1874; ) and I have yata great deal to do, so I 
do nut wish to lose my time‘in eating!’ ‘This 
example of longevity is certainly a good argu- 
=, in favour of temperauce atd reghlanity 
of living.”’ 
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CHAPTER Y. 
a nn sunshine waa sont in ego in 


poe re of undy 6 7 Gacpon's iting 
‘ice Lei ears 
oe ea! 


She ayer si the table, with a pencil 
rea re shan ook teary 
on, W e face an 
Wows foging it poste T have 
“ ou 1 
been here Whree weeks?” she exciaimed, 
snddenly, 
“Taye you, indeed? Time passes 
has made me fancy 


“You put it ay  peottily, ” Atline said, 


with me:‘always.” 

Arline shookher head—this was inspossible ; 
for her prond spirit would never have sub- 
mitted to het life o Segandance while she hadi 
health and atrepeth to work 

“I want.to find someting to do acon, but it 


rseems rather difficult, 


‘*T was speaking to ‘Habert Cliffe abont you 
lens. night, and asking him if he knew of any- 


that would sit you.” 
ell—and did he offer any suggestion?” 
- “None-cescopt’ a —“ that 


you should go to e Court, as -house- 


“She is illy,and po get about. Cer- 


tainly, she is &.yery nice persan, and superior 
to her ay being b widow of en 
v ver ir. 

Cute i invacialy treats her with. greatest 


tas = would — > if I went ‘Alt, 
@ yo “ Joking apart, ia, 
pet think 1 os better than for 
the vacant post—I Tahontd infinitely pestectt 20 


eredy Carian -_ “or a don. nlon slentee, | Uae 


Brought up in 
society, it seemed ‘tahoe thal Moline mooi 


ingur the risk of losing caste by.taking. upon 
herself the 


|dugies of a sort of upper-servany; 
but. the girl waa old enough to judg fos. bar. 
she bi fenton. 


pata she had no one else’s 


Yon rangi. do, ag. you think beat, 
at last; ‘I have no doubt you wo! 


Cliffe a comfortable home, and. you 
would haye ing to do save give orders, and 
see they were ed,” 

‘Aud you Lord. Cliffe would give. me 
the situation heat " ? 


‘‘There is not much fear but that. he 


friend.of: mine.’’ 

“ But tat is just what I don’t wish yeu, to 
do!” exclaimed Arline eagerly, “I want.to 
go entirely on my owa merita—such as 
are—and to exact only aa much consideration 

ronght. up with. 


expectation than that of g my present 
capacity—do you oe ee ee 
“I think I do, you very independent little 
person 





sie Anal am right, am I not?” 


smiling, over te coach to sit 
by her side S thot been ¥ 
aon, but I must really ban thant ering 
soon.’’ 


ead ook ike that of an aure: 


quiekly—or, pecans it is your presences th thes : 


“ Why should you? I wish you would stay: 


keaper.” 
© Did he maaan ii tacio "ig 

“T don’t know, bat I should think not; you 
would nob undertake such @ post?” 4 

“ Why v songondly ae, sagem ia as ; 
good as another, provided 
said Relive, ; “and ‘Ehhavem desided 
domestic talent, se. ve. been. told. What bas 
become of their former , 


wonld if I asked him, and said you were’a |; 


“Parbaps ~All ti may say,you 
mae,” Atiine 





?” 
pe Tene 





Sam oe neue on ae main, or Ion 
hers,” said ee: a [ KUppose we 
shall have no opportuni rot falli 
must curb my ene i 
Se tes Sad fest roe Pah 
the ers . Lw 
the task @ hard one?” " 


has Cariaen tok fete ee in 





hers, and 


ia shook her head. i 


“ All very 


per f= ta love that seb ana —e 
“ with 84 eft 


‘the: letter to Lord: Cliffe, in whichebowsid 


just as much a 
‘tie circum 
A reply. soon: ‘containing. the:Vis- 
count's best. cfr’ her coming, \to. ms 
assistance im: their. present domemio eme 
Goney, wnd.regnesting tims Miseilecstes soneld 


Tous tae ia ententng on: hae das anaes. 
. Belton's avbstitute, 
Be the vary next Bay Arline aid 4 aoaiitixe” 


to the 7 a 4 ba a 
sunshine np tite, woe 22 
Eee Satter ic 
8.) 
te ” ec be 
) 





ee are 90. very neers " ghe observed, 





& 
o 8 


_— 
— 


SO rarest fre 
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dissatisfiedly, and scanning Arline from the 
crown of her sunkissed hair to her little neatly 
ontmane ry young ly twent d, 
**Not-so very y nearly twenty, an 
poy , Ehave been used to: domestic daties all 
mY, Well,” said Mrm: Balke igh,“ this 
eo Ss aiall i iain: dienes ioe Ol 


is no time ‘ one. 
o. Bu = a = 
tell os MARE. GOo1G, 
















ae wns ‘Ae th 
itn tea eats 
ia od, end ob. aiale: toosee to: panthoriby. 11 


1 See + ee 


oon re ; 
tried to disgnise 
awéet humility 


CHAPTER ve 


Anuixe wei:-very. madi” fren her | Barely, offs 


cow Sami’ aul, to. tall oe 
disappointed that they proved so light. She 
had really very. little to do; the staff of 
servants had been kept in excellent order, and 
the general ménage so well regulated that it 
went, as Mrs, Belton said, like m 
Lora Cliffe was a bit of an autocrat in his 
own house, aad the slightest deviation from 
j -eateblidhed/rdlés: » niet’ with: So dtenir a 
reprimand tip titer: of ‘the servants: car edvor: 
dared to risk a second from Higdips) Aen 
Pe on os meena eee, || 
Belton's orders; for: ‘though the iséter had: 
given ap-her bunth of keys, she waaby no 
means maipapateningane one atom. a 


Aziinexhed:nipestty: little: bisting, room to 
herself, where her meals were role, gy Be 





te haigy ; 
was a too warm if any- 
thing, with a ier sunshine 





a ia ae | 


| imprompta bath, In doing a9, 
ay | Strained or anela, a and aie 


in the air playing on the leaves, and dappling 
the path with little tremulous shadow, as it 
pierced the thickly-woven canopy of the 
chestnnt avenue. After leaving the park, Ar- 
line on through fields where the 
corn in emerald green walls om, each 
side of the path, and as yon looked throngh 
it a wemderfal blaze of poppy scarle® met 


— neat ae 


nith ne: oth ae po lie 


ed rush of a rat. | 


undergrewth ; 
meee eerie 
*. 9 a guns, and the voices of 
£2) for beth.Lord. Cliffe 
¢ ardent lovers of sport, 
p preservation of game. 










il she: wae ‘sipped by & brook, or rathera 
river, for it was:teo, wide to come within the 
province of the former. Ig seemed to run 
from one side of the wood to the other, and, 
as far as she could see, possessed no more 
convenient method of crossing than was 
afforded by some tianles ttones, jast above 
& mimic welt. gwhere the water dashed and 
the Boulders, and threy 
little clouds of foamy spray, that looke 
‘wonderfully pretty im the-dim, green light. 
The‘ young girligianced? round to make: cér- 
\tain no one wad'in-sighs, aed having quite 
ee ‘this paint, and come to 
‘onelnsion that she was safe; except ‘for 
the. bright ee thesyeinel eurionsly: 
"|| watching’ ‘tex ftom’ the: branches, sie pro- 
\oéeded to‘ take-off hershees and stockings, 


of the stream, a feat only to be: accemplisied 
| lige or tiie: stenes were set preity 
‘Copan | B22 apart—when one of them, whih masb. 
|have been unequally poised, me ‘way, aad it 
alerty t ahe contrived to 
leap on. te, the next, instead of t on 


fall one of b h oes, aa was. 


C down over Sg ane, he By + 
emg © stones | * 

set he wactase 

in the mi means of 


Sai oo delighted 


atiipg. on, te xa tS og reba —tfor the 
Hy hey stood to 
of these.on tha the tile was. t0o. great for 

ar to attempt. 


Here. was,a di ig ree en one that iheaes 
ened t6 Be some’ 
She liad no stick’or umbrella aid wand 
the. fact..of her. utter isolatiop, on wgnie 
only a few minutes ago she liad: been congra, 
bye: ag pelt now pale a matter fer very 


.. facet round helplessly : the equisrel 


Hy waiek ye few birda were t wit- 
tisfaction s the dglight 
Shia ae ‘Mambrone a enee rhe 


afternoon was otherwise undistarbed, and 
this lonely spot it. was very unlikely enyone 
wonld come to her assistance. 


Leake Mees bor ani was £0 pretty,too, when afaing. 


+ Wirat’s the matter?” wondering 
the ee pista: with her 





ee prolong 
pat cl arms, and she kept om: |. 


¢ | atid: then, gah lier drese well up round 
her; slim anoles, -aovess the: | 
stones. She had nearly r the: middie: 


heard, s0 without much hope of success, th 
called out as loudly as she was able. 

There was no reply, and after a short inter- 
val she repeated her sry, and to her pleasure- 
able surprise it was answered by a man’s 
voice, and, a few seconds later, a young fellow 


Ce cage ‘@fair sunburnt 
eS. ges, sooiion ta bank looking 
at her; in an astonishment that: was rather 




















ow ¢ 8 was a bridge? You 
if. I had been aware of it Ishould 

not avegot myself in, thie fix,” this was said 

somewhat petalantly, 

Mr Hubert Cliffe- seemed in* no Harty to 

bestir 2 bine —en adventure of this kind was 
from disagreeable, and, besides, the girl 

‘looked so very pretty that-he was inclined. to 

the Seaman of looking at her. 

“ You are a stranger here, then?” he said. 

“ Yes, I am, but I don’t see that asking 

questions is the best way of helping me !” she 

replied, blushing a lovely rose-red under his 

gaze. 

‘*Perhaps not, but I didn’t know you had 
asked me to help you,” he answered, mis- 
‘ohievously, «“/Am I to understand such is 
the case?” 

Arline knitted her delicate brows together in 
angry silence, an fought to herself that, in 


| Bpite of his good Jooks, this must bea very’ 


dise eeable young man i 
“Silence gives consent, s0 I suppose you 

mean‘yes,” he wenton, ‘ If’yoo'll stay where 
you ate—is not that a silly question, by the 
way, as it seems the- reason you want me to 
help you is because you can’t bel yourself?" 

sey, Ot s indeed, "his moot em phatioally. 

“Well, Pil alter mysentence: I¢-you'll be 

tent ten minutes, Til be roznd by the 

ridge.” 

He was there in even less time, and sprang 
on the stone nearest to the.one on which she 


" Give me, your hands,” he said holding out 
is own, “and then jump. I'll:see that. you 
on’t fall in the water,” 


“ ’ ” 

het I “WPY t. Ap. ! 

jase I have sprained my ancle.’’ 
“ That alters the case entinely.” @ said, his 
<= changing to a ni0re serious expression, 
ust’ carry you over.’ 
! no,” involuntarily, 

sy ‘Well, Tam eee Avy your service, it ff 
other method, I shali be 
in lelping you to put itinto 


irre was no other method, and Arline saw 
this at once, and regretted speaking as. she 
on the im of the moment ; but, 
for all, that phe was angry with Her would-be 
rescuer ; he seemed to treat the whole matter 
as a joke, whereas to ber, it waa beginning to 
aisstiae much more serious dimensions, 
« I suppese, after all, it will have to be as 
you say,” she murmured, disconsolately. 
‘*Not unless you like, you know,” put in 
Hubert, with an air of profound respect, 
‘*T wish you would not tease me ! Itis-yery 
ungenerous, considering I am not in a posi- 
‘to resent it!’* she S laine, pr Sat 
wits big tears, partly the result of th 
she was suffering, Pind partly that of pettiiince 





Af any rate; she must try to make herself 
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[“ Don’? YOU SBE THAT I CAN'T GET ACROSS,” ABLINE EXCLAIMED, HALF LAUGHING,) 


at bis conduct, forced themselves from her 
eyes. 

His manner changed instantly. 

“I beg a pe I am very sorry, really 
sorry. Now, if you will get on the extreme 
edge of your stone I will try to finda coy 
on h.. too, and I think I can get you over 
rig t.”? 

She did as he bade her, and it was an easy 
enough task for him to lift her slight, lithe 
figure in his arms, and spring across, very 
little impeded by her weight. 

He was not a stoic, the gentleman who fills 
the responsible position of hero in this vera- 
cious history, snd perhaps it is not to be 
‘wondered at that a little thrill of pleasurable 
< — - an his veins = a down 

is light burden, rather regretting the e 
had been such a short one. _s 

** Thank you,” she said, as she reached terra 
firma, “I need not trouble you any longer.” 

‘* But your shoe, what have you done with 
it? You have only one.” 

“Oh, yes! I remember, it fell into the 
stream and went over the weir,’’ she said, an 
expression of dismay stealing over her face. 

** All right, I'll get it for you,” he said, going 
away, and Arline took the opportunity of 
sitting down, and putting on her stockings and 
one shoe, Presently he returned with the 
other. 


“ ve fished it out with my stick. ype ae 
S: is hardly a matter for surprise that it should 
wet,” 

‘* I suppose not,” she answered, regarding it 
ruefully. ‘But even if it weredry, I could 
not put it on, for my ancle is so swollen,” 

“ And does it pain you?” 

** Rather,” 


‘* Then I expect you won’t be able to walk. 
Let me help you up, and you can try.” 

His surmise proved correct; she took a few 
steps, and then paused, unable to continue. 

‘Take my arm,” he said, peremptorily, 
drawing her hand through; ‘‘and tell, me 





where you want to go, and I'll accompany 
you, 

** Bot it’s a long way off.” 

“ All the more reason why you should not 
be permitted to struggle on alone.” 

“And probably you want to get home.” 

“T’ll make my want subservient to yours. 
Have you any o objections to et 

“*T don’t like troubling you so m' 4 

“Trouble does people good sometimes, I'll 
endeavour to learn a lesson by submitting to 
it with a good grace ; but, first of all, you must 
tell me your home.” 

“* Cliffe Court.” 

Hubert came to a sudden standstill and 
looked at her, 

“* Where?” 

“ Cliffe Court,” repeated Arline, very much 
puzzled at the reception her news met with. 


“ You live there?” 
‘*Certainly Ido. Does it surprise you ?” 


“* It does, rather.” 

“* Perhaps,” said the girl, beginning to laugh ; 
“ you think I’m too insignificant a personage 
to belong to such a grand place, but I assure 
you it is a fact, nevertheless.” 

She was feeling quite at home with him now ; 
her little rebuke, and the way be took it, had 
given her a sort of superiority, which she con- 
trived to maintain. 

“ You still look incredulous!” she added. 

“Do I? Well, I must confess I am 
puzzled.” 

** Because you are wondering what®position 
I occupy there?” 

*‘Not so much that, as because I live 
there Ls ee and have never seen you,” he 
answered, 

It was Arline’s turn to leok surprised now. 

“* You—live—there—yourself?” she echoed, 
pausing between each word. “Then you 
must be Mr, Hubert Cliffe.” 

“ That is my name; and you?” 

“I am the new housekeeper, Arline Lester.” 





“ Lady Carlyon’s friend? Ah, I remember 
now; at first I was very much puzzled as to 


‘6 Because we are within view of the 
Court _ 

Hubert glanced up carelessly. 

“TI don’t think there is arb for my 
lea’ but if yen eee nd aot 
I can ’ 
you Fagg tomy apmeererage: J vod I 
think that will be the better plan.” 

It was one they , by ite 
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[“s0, SIR, THIS Is THE WAY XU KEE? YOUR PROMISES, Is IT?” CALLED A HABSH VOICE BEHIND THEM.] 


SOVELEITE.} 
SYBIL’S MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Hatr.past ons was the luncheon hour at 
the Hall, and at that time Sir Roger presented 
himself in the drawing-room. Oa the way u 
he had had time to think over what he had to 


say to the Squire, and he flattered himself 
that he be able to make out a good- 
enough case for himself. 


In the drawing-room he found Mrs. Pens. 
hurst alone, who, after treating him to a 
detailed account of all the ailments of the 
whole community, wound up by saying 
that Sybil had a headache, and would not be 
down to luncheon. Sir Roger was not sorry. 

Luncheon passed off as such meals usually 
do, the Squire Se affable. He 
had, in 800: @ point off his pet foe, 
Farmer Jackson, having fined him, or, rather, 
one of his carters, a sovereign for working a 
horse in an unfit state, 

By the time luncheon was over, he was up 
to his neck in the Vagrancy Acts, which he was 
explaining to his guest, with the effect of 
nearly sending him to sleep. 

The sermon had a happy result in one wa 
—it drove the ladies ont of the room, and left 
the two alone, 

** Have another glass of sherry, Lane,” said 
the Squire, as he passed the wine, ‘ Where I 
think the present Acts are at fault is that they 
are—' care, you'll have those flowers 
over,” 

_ “I beg your pardon,” said Roger; “ the fact 

is, I was thinking about a very different 

matter relating to myself, and its probable 
uences,” 


conseq 

The tone in which he spoke stopped the flow 
of eloquence, 

The Squire changed the subject, 





‘* Nothing wrong, I hope ?”’ he said. “I know 
young men will be imprudent, but-——” 

Sir —% smiled. “I am not in want of 
money, Mr. Penshurst,” he said ; “that is all 
right. But I was going to ask you for some- 
er he which you can give me.” 

‘* What is it, my dear fellow? I shall be 
delighted, I am sure, to be of use to you in 
any way,” and the Squire waved his band in 
& patronizing way, asif Roger had only to ask, 
and the thing was done. 

‘ 7 Li going to ask you for your daughter's 
an .” 

‘“*My what?” almost roared the old man, 
as he spun round on his chair, “ You must 
be off your head.” 

“T believe I am in my senses,” said Roger, 
who was beginning to be afraid that he 


made a mistake, 

** You want “y daughter ?” again inquired 
the Squire, speaking slowly, as if he doubted 
that he had heard aright, 

“T oe said so.” 


* And what, my dear sir, ever put it into 
ae to entertain so preposterous an 

ea?” 

“ Why preposterous?” asked Roger. “I see 
nothing curious in the request. Miss Sybil is 
& young lady——” 

‘*Why preposterous! Nothing extraordi- 
nary!” interrupted the Squire, with great 
heat. ‘The young man is clean out of his 
senses. Whatever encouraged you?” 

** You did.” 

“TI did? Because I pick you up in the 
village, and asked you here as a retorn civility 
to you for your helping my daughter home 
one day, you think you are at liberty to make 
love to the whole family? Who are you, sir? 
where do you come from? what are your 
prospects? You call yourself a captain, but 
anybody can do that.” 


. ‘My family is as old as your own, Mr, 


Penshurst.” 
“Prove it. I can't find any Lanes in the 


e 





county families who will acknowledge you. 
Bless me, sir, we can count twenty descents in 
the Penshurst family, and never yet have any 
of our daughters made a mésalliance.” 

“*T can only repeat that my av pene said 
Sir Roger; “is such that nobody would be 
guilty of a mésalliance in marrying me.” 

‘6 Very well,’ said the other ; ‘‘ let us begin 
at the beginning; where is your father ?” 

“My father is dead.” 

“Your mother, then ?”’ 

*‘ My mother died when I was born.” 

“ Your brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts? ’’ 

“T have not a relation in the world.” 

** Good gracious, and you, a nameless young 
man with no ings, presume to aspire to 
the hand of my daughter Sybil. No, my good 
fellow, it’s all absurd. I am sorry that you 
ever came here, but I was rather taken with 
you, and I never even dreamt of such an ending 
eas & sae, but this is too 
m ” 


Sir Roger turned crimson; he felt that if 
the Squire went on much longer in this patron- 
izing way he might lose his temper, blurt out 
his whole history, and turn the tables. 

The thought of his former experience in 
search of a wife, however, restrained him, and 
he managed to ask,— 

“Then I understand that you refuse to 
allow me to pay my addresses to Miss Pens- 


burst?” 

“ Certainly. I need hardly say that, and I 
hope you will keep your own counsel. I have 
no wish to publish such a ridiculous story to 
the whole county. By-the-bye, I hope you 
have said nothing to my d ter,’’ 

**No. Under the circumstances, I con- 
sidered your consent—I mean to say, I wished 
to discover your views with regard to your 
daughter first.” 

‘¢Quite right. I must say, that though you 
have been very foolish, Ria have behaved 
honourably throughout unlucky affair, 
and Iam very sorry that it will put a stop to 
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your visits here. Well, good-bye,” he added, 
holding out his hand. “ You came from no- 
where; take my advies and go back there, and 
when you think of marrying, choose somebody 
rank of‘life,” 











with the outer world would care for our old- 
fashi ways-down here,’ 
nel” he said, eagerly, “itis. not, you |. 


resolutions: were gone in m& 





au\ber 
sure to talts steps to prevedt their mesting: 
elsewhere. Besides, he now saw, how, never 
having come to an understanding with the 
daughter, the father’s..prohibition: entirely. 
stopped his ever doing so, 

Lost in reflection he was walking slowly 
along the path which led'to the village, wht¢n) 
about halfway in the eentre of a smell lawn: 
placed it a: beawtiful 'oepse he spied’ the 
flutter of @ dress, and #seeond after ‘wes'face, 
to face with Sybil Pensiarst. ’ 

He conla- not draw ‘badk, and: he aia xt} 
like to.ge forward; Here-was the interview 
which five minutes before’ le hai so earnestly: 
Gesired; ‘and now*he hesitated to accapt it. 
One reason was that he félt he Wad’ ne- busi- 
ness to speak to her after whet her fathér had | 
eaid, and anotiter the fear that she ht be} 
of the same mind as the Squire, an Roger! 
felt he could net take two-sunbs in one day., 
However S bil was the first to speak. 

“ Good evening; fidim Dune,’ sie said. 
** You are leavitg. the ‘early'to-day?”’’ 

* Yes, Dhave importém Wusiness, but how 
are you; Miss Penshurst ? Tuey toli the that, 
you had # heaductie.” 

‘They told you the 'trutl,” she said, with-a, 
smile. “Bat asl thonght a walk would do. 
meas much good as staying in the house I 
slipped out witile: you were’ all at luncheon. | 
P feot mush Better now,” 

“T anpglad to hear if} Wut now I must gay 
good-bye aI havé'te osteh « trait.” 

\Oatoh- train | You are coming back, 
casey ?” gasped Sybil. 

I wish I was,” he answered, sadly, letting 
his voieeex press more of his feelings than’ he 
intended. 

‘* Bab whpis thie? You neversaid  yester- 
day that you expected to have to go?” 

*No, oe did not then’ kgow it.” 

‘*‘ And you are really going?” ebidd poor 
Sybil. “ T What shalt I—I mean what shall 
we do witkont you? ’’ 

** As you did: before I cam-., ‘I suppose,” 
eaid Roger, stoutly. 

“Tam afraid not,” she said, sadly—so'sadly 
that. Roger started, “ Wall, if you must go 
I am afraid it is our fault that you don’t like 
Hasherton, I never thought that.anyone 
who had seen 89 much and mixed go nruch 


. nOF as a 


i not mean: it; he was vexed, 
My 


our marriag 
» “Your bi 





a - fe 


than your own” 
** Bat did you not tell him so?” 
** Yes, bat he refused to believe 3 me; he 
asked:fon proats.’ 
“ And what proofs had you? " 


first man who ever has,” 
hae i= ot the falas 
e's word 
at ee a acting 


adventurer. 
They. were seated’on the ® by D4 
Any . other mao ails bie 


Ba with’s 3 colteinon ok her 


love. . But eieres an a sates test. 
Whit ya lie ‘Said, earnestly, “have you 
it what all this means. Yon love. me, 
and I you, but your fathéy forbids. our 
7 baie éveh if‘he knew we were, here 
he would 


"—with a bitter langh—“ com- 
mit me as av ant. Nay, a not 
oty "—for, 


‘Sybil 
ffow—" or you “wilt me wish 
carried my secret to Tndta win mé 


on he was tn, Sir 
ht be beyond doubt, 
Dink of a. nameless 








‘asl 
had intended to do till T mgt on just now.” 
“Tf you had,” “a a aie ‘hay 
btoken my heart. I could bear to be pene 


knowing you loved me, not scorned.” 
*«Bateeven iow," said Sir Roger,“ how are 
we hetter off? We cannot marry; Your 
father will never consent.” 
«We canewait,” said’ Sybil. ~ 
* Waitt” cried theother. “Yes, wait il 
Zam aicolonel er-your yo died ; ‘and evén 
then his pri@e(woulkt never ; 
“ a. never thought of that,” -~ said. « 
hen Sic Roger resdlved to play his great 
conto’ lese or. vin. 
‘* Sybil,” said he, ‘there is an alternative, 


| ® hard:one I. grantbub still possible» >Can 


you bear torgive. ap your liome, your family, 
your fricndsi:to marry me, to follow ome 
abroad? Gan yombear to conie t6 «India to 
live the life of a soldier's wife, to be: 

often from your husband. or yoar chi » to 
suffer the hardships of the climate, to: be 





ordered hither thither throughout the 





| 
for & | 





= eel @ family as good or potter : 


“My word,” said er, pro a? 
_ bt rot carry'an pe in 

i a wks 

ind ho! Atabéfeved yor you?*” 

“Yes; he doubted my word, and. he ig the | 





length and breadth of bot angen B.S ths 
superiors?—for, my darling, 
wits heaep tot eget Ieota. b her h _ 





bend. Thie and ten ten times more than this 


Eeectensaeee 





No,” he said, with a langh, ‘‘and just at 
— we hardly know how to get married, 

o we?” 

‘*What shall'wedo?” she asked. 

ee Why run away in the euihales 
style.” 

“Don't joke, dear,” she answered, “about 
so serious a subject.” 

“ No joking at all. Youchave qremieed 4 
be my wife. It rests with me to find th 
means to make you so, Now listen, rh 
father has forbidden me ‘the house, and has 
asked me to leave the place. Fe stay here 
Cnoyence to gon, Neemew inaen 
annoyance to you. ymaust p! 
you have forgotten all about me. Meeswaile 
I will make my ees 

“But, Roger; I don’t 1 ag Le 

“if you are going = be my Wife, Ae tem = J 
you must ae to love; obey 


Sybil Se ry nee 
adhe aaa 


© Bat sell ‘T hear from you?” 
‘P-will find & means,” te said: 
And with w long-embrace the two-paee 


bn tliat 


CHAPTER Vu 


they say never come — 

On the-very day on wrbich Sir Rog i 

—<- from the Squire, ran rh in ‘tbe 

bythe new tenante, ) 0 

an Colonel Hunter-wnd his 

daughter. Mabel did not have to undergo 

the punishment which her father hed pro- 

her, for within a month of Her mer- 

cholera in the station, and ber 
husband was one of the first —— o% 

Shortly afterwards Colone! Hunter took his 

pension, ro ay they liad returned te England 


Oolouel hed; after indtiry; fixed upon 

paw house at Hasherton, and even Soe mane, 
was pli own cause with the e, 

a2 me and her father had artived at their new 


As en would have it, in the eourse of the 

afternoon Mrs. Poyntz went ont for ® troll 

round the garden, from whence sie Gout? a 
a good view of the’fields leading to the Hall 
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aad, “above all, of ‘the. lane dawn which the | his friend, “ aah and ae stand: that 1 knew eosiyfidg, down to the 
Lsvers, almost‘at-the same time, came wander- | thera in a dey yore quarrel between your father and Roger, I 

arm-in-arm, At first:she soe “ And iveen, Ga? | ahell. be happy.«t sny-other’tine.to talk to 
tie but suddenly she ized‘ Sir Listen to “Tt its Beate oat and fears, | youa@bont-bim , but ot present I want an-anewer 

Although she did not ‘care for and all your orontiia er news,of what | to-that letter” 
end never had, and e was pr anys had for last night.!’’ langhed. hig “ You: shali:have it at once.” 


certain that he wenlf never forgive “her, 


peotending ° she hig began of the pond sf 
duced th to escorf lier on er return 


Io asthe subject of Captein Lane 
she soon found Saeki. nite was, ignorant 
of almost as easily 
bi ie’ the so-called Cap- 


Bane, 
riding wi Pbtianigs’ thie offerdd. she at once 
eckponiedged that she liad mict him, and 
tinted ste knew somethi dbes him 
whieh she didnot-care to reveal. 

The fact was that she did wot think Sir 
Roger's travelling avout ander an assumed 


mame & par Doncarable, so} senosinlly when 


tite easpestitig sie heraclf was he 
conse of his doing wo, ste allowed hi 

be Rwayed by the double, motive it epuing 
his: Formatiy’c engaging himself, and of paying 
hi out for his duplici 


t; 

course, y givin the ae & lint that 
oi was not quit ight & mysterious 
n ete, site i doubly eons the old 

man in the view he had . 
Thus, within a fortnight of ogee’ ask- 
ing for Sybil, the Squire, as he ed, found 
ont that be Was’ a. rogue, and ‘lis intercourse 
the ting widow only. "pended byaly 


— and ftaetiden on Mabei’s part, to confirm 
8 view. 
Tndecd; there is no saying how far things 
ight have: gone had not, the doctor ordered 
ter 8 aa the only way of 
entng 2 of th ee , ab. 
o & month pas & very Weary-one for a 
least two , if not’ ork third, for Jack 
Bramston was beginning to wish himself back 
in Tidia ‘or somewhere out.of the way. of his 
love ‘stk friend. 
Roger,” he’ said, ay morti 


thay were seated at in 
‘aid ot tell you. ~ 
ng and add. 


“ here’s @ move at last. 
ig to our because I 
ng 
“ Whe Jone midge Sit Roger.. *2t I 
poitine some news from 


don"t succeed’ in 
iver boon I go down thers my- 


snaes pa, perhaps tun in 
“sae sings by Pape take a fool of 
Well, Jack, you might. sympathize with 
one a little.” 

Co werrepverigere dear fellow 1. I am posi- 
tively romning over with’ sympatly, and this 
istter is a proof of it,” 

“ What ‘Have ‘you got there?’ asked the 


other 

“ Wh sim 8 a Warm Ngo 

Aihe: Asef A ties a from his 

wit cousin, Mua Vernta, oy know. Hugh 
ae fap t es ? Pet he’s ‘ pets chum 
°. (-} en fe} 
a min of t,o by ng 
" Was own ere. LS ‘ot 
hue ieee es 


Md No, old fellow, L.shall. only want you to 
pass letters backwards and forwards. between 


ww eIn fact, do general postman, Well I'nmall 
game,” Jack, 
The month af, the Hall had been far from 
S| ees for the e ladies, The 
aire had told ine cone 6 lp intorvion with 
Roger, not even Kis wife, and Sybil naturally 
Res, Ok, Seate -feee Souen ahda 
suspect her mere 
she cared to tell of the mysterious business 
which had —— away oe charming 
Captain’ Lane,” but by degrees his suspicions 
were lulled, and he iiecely dows devoted, his leisure 
to hinting the advisability-of. ladies not 
waiting to be old maids and the general 
blesseAness of the married state, a course 
which greatly amnsed -Bella, but rather 
frightened her sister. Nor did he stop there, 
for he introduced .all. sorts of heavy-headed 
young landowners from the cb. Ahan onary 
who, as a rule, were even. more uncomforbable 
ro oi than they made the two young 
adies 
Such was the state. of things atthe Hail, 
when one Morning Mrs, Peushursi, on opening 
her letters, gave a little cry of pleasure and 


said,— 

“ Listen John, here is news! My cousin 
Margaret Vernon writes to me thate Captain 
Bramston is coming here. She says that he 
is a most charming young man, a.cousin * 
Lord Dandridge’s, and a great friend: of 
Hugh's.” 

ad SFlow nice!” said Mrs. Hastie. ‘‘ The 2 
has been 89 very dull since Captain Lane 
went a 

The Squire had swallowed a on the 
wrong way, and hed very vidlently. in 
consequence, while Sybil tried with  in- 
different-success to look ancancerned. 

“ Margaret says that she has given him a 
letter of fntrdduction to us, and that she hopes 
we will show hit2 Speen tiat we can.” 

“ Certainly, m xe Mv om certainly,” said her 
husband, inwar all elor 


captains to cov tetcenneuntignne +o True, they 
knew something about! i one, but be he 
was:sure to run after the: othe i like the: other, 

To cut along story short, Jack arrived; and 
teok up his quarters*at‘the little-inn, nobody 
having seen him on the ocvasion of: bis former 
Visit except Mrs, Prinee; and as she Heyer 
went out-of the post-office; be had only, if he 
wished to avoid being recognised) to'send for 
his stamps instead ‘of ‘baying them im person. 
However, after three days, when he went to 
present his letter of “introduction, he was 
pressed by the Squire to take up his-quarters 
at the Hall, and decided to do so. 

He found it vexy hard to get an: interview 
with Sybil sing, aint be enone 
one ee w uire ‘gone to a 
paren justices, in finding her alone in 


PA lovely morning, Miss Penshurstt’*he 
said. ‘‘Do you mind my smokiag?” 

‘Not at all,” she answered, for Roger 
smoked incessantly, and was not he all that 
was. perfect? ‘I rathen a 1 it,” 

ive got a commission to execute for a 
friend of mine,’ he continued, deeming it, 
best. to come to the direeh; ‘pro- 
mised to give: you. this,” and he hanged 
Roger's letter to her. 

‘Sybil blushed aaj seon as she recognised 
her Cousia handwriting, and. with Gifttomlty 
managed to say, — 1%. 

‘** Da,you know Captain Lane then ?,”’ 

“ intimately. He. belongs to my- regi- 
ment.” him” 


“ ou like 
gone T did not t should nob. be here,” replied 
ac 


Was’ anxious to 
“galled it, by a good marriage. 








“ My deur Jack, yoware a good féllow,” cried 


iT] I 
ion Miss Penshurst, please undex- 


€ 


‘* Very good; and making some exeuse le 
away. 
Sybil read through the letter again and 


The greater part of it was devoted to the 
uanal endearments which pass between yours 
people in. leve, but tere was one part wh: 

i. more: importance; viz., a eopenato to 


Deaxinas she loved him the poor girl cou!d 
herdly make up Her mind to such ® coutse. 
To.give a the: bouse in which she-lad been 
born and lived all her life, to become an ont- 
cashirom her-family, above all, to disobey ber 
= rep re was & ‘kind parent to his 

children, seemed terrible, 

Roger’s account of himself was net very re- 

and she knew so little of him 

She. could not: decide-what anewer to give, 
= was still hesitating, when she heard her 

ather calling to her to some into his study. 
soho crushed the letter into its envelope, “and 
placing it into the-bosom of her dress retvarned 
to. the house. 

On reaching her father’s study she fousd 
him standing by the window looking thought- 
fully: into the — On hearing ‘her * etiter 
he turned round, and, with an uneasy #itile on 
his face, said in a voice vather laciingin cow. 
fidence, — 

“Sy bil, my) dear, I have called: you in be- 
cause y wish to have a serious conversation 
with you about your future. You kuow 
— Swaythies?’’ 

Sybil did knowhim. He was the nastidst 
of the young men whosoe visits ber father hed 
been encouraging duting the last two months, 

»“ XYea,”? she ansWered in alow voice, 

“He has made me ail oe of whith 


y givkin your position. might‘ well be prokd. 
He. has aakodime for your bund.” 
- = mediis: to ‘marry me!” etwmascered 
Pp 


“Yes,” said hee father, affecting’ net te 
ueties ‘her: confusion, “and it ie ~ aid 
thing for you. One of the oldest fa tes: in 
thecountjendiafineestate. Upommywerd,’ 
he continued, waxing enthusiastic, “I don"t 
know ® young man I would rather: have fot a 
son-indaw.”” 

“Isn't Mr. Smythies alittle— ” 

“ Good. gracious, you don’ t mean to say that 
= are = pleased, Sybil?. Why IF am sure 

he paid: you enough attention when he was 
here, and, he.is a. mest gentlemanly youug 
felow—enmeost suitable husband’ for you.” 

Sybil thought of the elegant’ ya many 
rreyatern os we at gallantry, and, in spite of 

distress, could’ not restrain-a smile. 
vr loshea-pon tl this- as a sige that she was 
giving way; and overjoyed to find her so 
accommodating to his-wishes when he most 


expected resistance-forherhad not forgotten 
a certain Captain Lane—said, cheer 

“Well, then it is all Sybil? The 
feet is, T did not tell-you, ay beooehitchise 
back with me. He is th the next room, and I 
‘will'send’ hit Here at Sa ae before Sybil 
could utter-a Word he had left the room, and 
‘@minute-or-two later Mr. Sydney Smythigs 
took his place. 


The trnth was that this waa aneedy Yorum 
gentléman of good family but, extravagant 
peli. who vering ran through one \fortuce 

repair his bad lapk, ashe 


By dint of hints the Squire hadi 20 worked 
1 lpn young friend that the latter fading. 
ity ite pretty girl with: lots « 


Ett thrown at his head,” had screwed wp 


his courage, and, and, asked the au 8 Consent to 
his paying bis addresses to 

Squire se eMaghbtigder — find any “ 
willing to take Sybil et his hands ‘at the 
shortest possible notice, had readily'sgreeti to 
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his proposal, and hence his arrival at this 
uncture, 


The eager lover was a pale-faced, heavy- 
looking th of about five-and-twenty, with a 
narrow forehead covered with curls of coarse, 
dull brown hair, a hooked nose and thin 
lips. He made his entry awkwardly enough. 


‘*Good morning, Miss Penshurst,” he said 
with a blash, : 


“ Good morning,” answered Sybil, trying to | gir 


com herself. 

“TI have jast been talking to your father 
about you,” he said, trying to throw a little 
passion into his voice, and failing dismally, 
‘and now I am going to——” 

“Stop!” cried Sybil, so firmly that he did 
pause way through his lame pro 


* Let us have no misunderstanding. I cannot 


say what my father has told y 
has led you to expect that I am of one mind 
with him, I am afraid he is wrong. He left | 
me before I bad time to explain to him what 


but if he 


I meant.” | 


“ Oh, but, 
the crestfallen lover, “he said that you | 
were——” 


“Going to refuse to discuss the question, 
once for all, with you, Mr. Sm n 

“Bat you might give me a chance, Miss 
Bybil!” he said. “I am sure I would | 


“Never mind what you would try. I can 
only repeat, as you cannot or will not under. | 
stand me, that under no circumstances can I 
ever like yon. and your refasing to go away 
now only increases my dislike.” 

“ Bat,” he said, endeavouring to detain her, 
** give me a chance.” 

‘*Never!” she cried. ‘‘If I were a man, 
or if I had a brother here you would not dare 
to treat me so,” and with flaming cheeks she 
left the room. 

“What a little fury,” said Mr. Sydn 
Smythies to himself. ‘‘By Jove.I am 
out of that, after all.” 

Meanwhile Sybil ran back to her room and 
scribbled a few hasty lines. She had hardly 
time to reach the garden before Jack Brams- | 
ton strolled > see. He seated himself 
beside her on grass, and said,— | 

“Have you found time to answer Roger's 
letter ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a blush, and she gave 
it to him. 

“Thanks,” said he, as he coolly pocketed 
it. “It will relieve poor old Jerry’s mind a 
good deal. If I am not too much 
would you mind telling me what the purport 
“' dben Sybil, glad to b ytopathizi 

ybil, ave & 8 
friend, even though so strange a cuiltent oot 
aa So ee 
ey gs. 

Jack heard it patiently to the end, and then 
springing to his feet threw his hat in the air, 
caught it again, vaulted over the'gate, and was 
gone, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wits the arrival of Sybil’s letter the last 
of Roger’s doubts vanished. He at once 
id a visit to his solicitors, and rather as- 
ed them by his eagerness to get his 
marriage settlements drawn up with the least 
possible delay. He also impressed upon them 
the necessity of secrecy, though without telling 
them his reasons, and in the course of a few 
days, having made all his arrangements, he 
travelled to Hasherton. 

Sybil’s firm rejection of her father’s proposal 
had not improved matters at the Hall, and a 
few days convinced Jack Bramston that he 
was the fifth wheel in the coach, as his pre- 
sence in the house was very awkward both 
for himself and for the members of the 
family. 
ant a Aeon en Pea ener to 

e e rg, nce’s i where 
he fous that she had quite Seretden his 
former visit. 

He did not like to leave the place altogether, 








as, in addition to his own reasons'for wishing 
to stay, he felt that if he left just at this 
juncture his friend’s affairs wo be in a 


very bad way indeed. 

The truth was that the time he had spent 
at the Hall had Dp him an opportunity of 
seeing a good deal of Bella Pesahursl, to as 
he was not preoccupied with her sister, he 
soon found out that she was a very charming 


On the other hand, Bella liked him very- 
well indeed ; and, without knowing it, the two 
were very much drawn together. 

As soon as Jack was out of the house the 
Squire set to work to bring his daughter to 
reason, and the more she showed her unwil- 
lingness to obey his wishes the more deter- 
mined he became that she should do so; and 
he also, without, however, taking them into 
his confidence, persuaded his wife and sister 
to aid him in trying to make his daughter fall 
in with his will. 


He was also beginning to ge’ suspicious of 


it, you know,’ stammered Jack, but when the latter left the house civility 


had obliged him to offer him as much fishing 
= he liked, and he could not afterwards with- 
raw. 

Such was the state of things when Sir 
Roger arrived in Hasherton. He soon fourd 
his friend, and the two spent an evening ex- 
changing confidences. 

Jack promised to let his own affair stand 
over tili his friend's was settled, and also to 
manage an interview between the lovers. 

In pursuance of this promise he made the 
best of his way next day to the Hall, where he 
luckily found Sybil taking an airing on the 
terrace. The poor girl looked pale and an- 
well, As he walked towards her, however, 
she brightened up at once, as she rightly 
looked upon bim as her only friend, for she 
had been afraid to take even Bella into her 
confidence. 

“ Good eve , Miss Sybil!” hesaid, “I 
have some news for you. Roger arrived here 
night after I left you.” 

. in Hasherton! ’ sheanswered, in great 
excitement. “Are you really telling me the 
truth, Captain Bramston ?” 

vs y,” said Jack, ‘‘ and, what is more, 
he says he must see you to-day.” 

“Oh, yes, I must see him, but how ?” 

*' I've arranged that,” said the other. “He 
will be in the copse in half-an-hour’s time. 
Suppose we say that we're going fishing? 
Miss Bella will come too, and if you are too 
tired to go further than the copse, why it is 
not to be supposed that we are going to lose 
ov Oh, that will do cepitally,” said Sybil, 

“Oh, capitally,” y 
delighted. ‘I will call Bella at once.” 

Bella did not raise any objection to 
the arrangement ; she only thought that Sybil 
was de trop. 

The Squire saw them start, but thinking 
that there was safety in numbers he raised no 
objection. 

As they neared the copse Sybil pleaded 
fatigue ~4 aa excuse for qung, tas further. 
Jack expressed great concern, but Bella said 
that as Sybil was still not very strong she had 
better go back. Sv it was all comfortably 
arranged. 

The two disappeared in great spirite, and 
Sybil walked slowly to the copse. She had 
hardly reached the little lawn waen the sound 
of quick footsteps came down the path, and in 
@ moment she was in her lover’s arms. 

The pair had much ‘to tell each other of 
their mutual sufferings since they last parted. 
Sybil was no longer inclined to object to an 
elopement, and it was soon arranged that all 
the details were to ba communicated by 
Jack Bramston as soon as they could be 
arranged. 

They had settled all this, and as the even- 
ing was drawing on had reluctantly agreed 
that it was time to part, when, just as the 
were locked in each other’s arme in a farewe 
embrace, a harsh voice, tremu ‘ois with passion, 





called from behind them,— 


“80, sir, this is the way that you keep 
your promises, is it?” 

At the first sound Roger gave a start, and 
Sybil nearly fainted. 

There in the twilight stood the Squire, 
whose approach, in their preoccupation with 
each . had f to notice. As 
both were silent, he continued,— 
“ And this, Sybil, is perhaps the reason why 
you refuse so steadily to obey my wishes. Go 
home at once; and you, sir, consider yourself 
fortunate that bat my wish to conceal 
my daughter’s misconduct prevents my noring 
a up as @ rogue and a vagabond. 
‘ou scoundrel, how dare you come here? 
You are a liar, sir!” he cried, grinding his 
teeth. ‘You told me that you had never 
spoken to my gn gaming that you would 
leave the place, here I find you with her 
in your arms, as if I had never put any pro- 
pete pany What oe engl My by 
com ere my , another 
man’s wite?® 
He raised his stick as if to strike him, 
Sybil, with a little scream, threw herself 
between them, but Roger keeping his temper, 
ni Don't be afield, Sybil, we ate not going to 
Don’ ybil, we are no ig 
hurt each other. Iam afraid, Mr. Penshurst, 
from your manner that Soca: hardly master 
of yourself, or likely to m to the explana- 
tion which I have to offer.” 

Sir Roger was determined not to pat him- 
self in the wrong, and was controlling himself 
by a great effort. 

Bat the other was not likely to listen to 


reason. 

nary tale everything us lake. to dates. 
ave as as daylight. 

Sybil, choose between hal tate and me.” 

Bat Sybil, who was standing with her lover's 

arm clasped round her waist, made no effort 

to move. 


Hine Tatioss shned Dee Dot Roger had re- 
solved on one more till 


« Courage, my darling,” he whispered. 
ox T tall you, sad al wil come right,” Then 
he 

‘Sybil hardly knows what she is doing, 
Mr. urst, or I am sure she would be 
ready to 0 
before, and 


you. lasked you for her once 
ugh you refased me I will ask 


oa 
’ “ And I, sir, refuse you with ten times more 
reason than before, I never give my con- 
sent while I live. Come, Sybil, you at least, 
shall not suffer by this. And you,” to Roger 
“do not practise on that weak girl's f 
You know which way her interest lies. 
not seek to st2p her.” 
While he was speaking a thousand schemes 
rushed through er’s brain. He did not, 
above all things, wish to to draw Sybil 
away, and his plans were hardly realy yet. 
Ms -bye, darling,” he s 
“ You must go with your father now.” 
The Squire, as she obeyed slowly, told her 
to go home, and the two were left 2. 

“JI wish to tell you,” said Vane, “ that an 
accidental meeting after bat not before I saw 
you revealed to me the state of your daughter's 
feelings. I thought that her happiness in 
mine, and as you had shut the only straight 

th to our meeting we have been forced to 

o things by stealth. I may tell you, however, 
that this is the fiat time we have met since 


? 
2 


that day.” 
‘altho h I don's believe that,” said the 
Syuire, ‘I can tell you that it will be the 


last.” 

« That,” said Roger, quite unmoved, ‘‘re- 
mains to be seen. Tae violence with which 
you have treated me has, 1 consider, quite ab- 
solved me from ay obligations I owe you a8 
the father of the lady I propose to marry. 
is war to the knife.” . 

“T'm glad to hear it,” said the other; “2 
shall kaow how to act. And now leave this 

” 


lace. 
Penshurst,” said Roger, 


** Good-bye, Mr. 
coolly.“ My great regret in marrying Bybil 
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“You shall never marry Sybil, if I kiil her 
first!” cried the other, fairly beside himeelf. 

“Then au revoir,” replied Sir Roger, and 
touching his hat he left the spot, leaving the 
Squire to recover by himself, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Sir Rocrr had great reason to regret his 
decision in giving Sybil back to her father. 

The latter set to work in earnest to make a 
marriage with her impossible. 

Roger of coursedisappeared from Hasherton, 
leaving Jack, who so far had escaped detection, 
to watch events. 

Bramston’s daily budget of events was not 
encouraging. He described Sybil's condition 
as pitjable beyond description. 

From the day that he discovered that 
his daughter loved Lane the Squire set to 
work to force her to marry the man whom he 
had (chosen, To aid h in this he had 
engaged the assistance of the whole family. 
The result was that the unfortunate girl, who 
was by her father’s orders confined to the 
house, taking her exercise under hia 
immediate su , was unable, in spite of 
all Jack’s ingenuity, to hear from her lover, 
sete Se as tay SES Ga ie ad 

. at 
c her mind, and was engaged to be 
m to Mr. Sydney Smythies. 

The arrival of this letter nearly sent Roger 
out of his mind. However, he did the best 
thing he could, and took the first train to 
Hasherton, where he found Jack Bramston 
nearly as disconsolate as himself. 

‘A nice state of things, Jerry,” he said. 
“ Tt’s a whole week since I have seen Bella. 
The ia pra oe ene oP geemnee oe St Be 
Hall, but I hear about Ww 
off. It’s on 


s 
s 


awful life.” 
‘*And for this fellow she has thrown me 
over?’ said Roger. 


‘* Come now, that's neny St Remember, 
in the first place. the position that you have 
put her in by your masquerading, and, be 
don’t you see she has been forced to do it?’’ 
‘Do you really think so?” said poor Sir 


Roger, catching at a straw of The 
whole of his doubts had been rea ed by 
that unlucky letter. 


** Not got a doubt of it myself. Now listen, 

— deeds not words must be our motto, so 
ere = 

He seated himself at a table, and wrote on 
a slip of paper:—"' Meet me to-morrow at 
seven in the morning by the lower pool, at all 
costs,’ and then he the note, put it in 
an envelope, which addressed to B 
Penshurst. Then he strolled down to the 


e inn. 
He had made the most of his time in 


Hasherton, and was pretty well aware of the 
habits and also the love affairs of the natives. 
He soon discovered the object of his 


the oy son, and ay _ outside. a 
8 Mary down e village 
ight?” he asked. 


y was Miss Penshurst’s maid, and Tom, 
who was keeping company with her, first 
looked sheepish, and then said “he believ 
= «a and 

ack p’ his note & sovereign. 

“ If this note reaches Miss Penshurst you'll 
get five more of these to-morrow,” he 

Tom grinned a grin of would-be intelli- 
gence, and then them both. 

_, ‘ Mind,” said Jack, “no one must know of 
it but Mary and yourself,” 

The next morning he was first at the 
rendezvous. He had not, however, long to 
wait. As Bellacame near him she blushed 
be much, though she tried to carry it off by 


‘Ig this genuine, Captain Bramston?” she 





asked, holding out her hand. “I was half 
inclined to think that it was all a hoax,” 

But Jack was serious. 

‘‘T am afraid, Miss Bella,” he said, “that I 
have taken a great liberty in asking you to 
meet me here, but I hope you will forgive me 
when you learn the cause.” 

“ He is going to propose,’’ thought Bella, 

‘*Can you keep a secret?” asked the other. 

* Of course I can,” she answered. 

** Then here goes,” cried Jack, and then and 
there he told the whole story, only suppressing 
Roger’s real name, 

Bella looked grave, 

“Poor Sybil,’’ a said, ‘‘why did she not 
tell me, You must know that this is the first 
of the whole story that I have heard. Iknow 
one thing for certain, and it has given me great 
oa She positively detests Mr. Smy- 

es,”’ 

* Are you sure of that?” asked Jack. 

“Ceriain, This letter you speak of must 
have been wrung from her almost by force,” 

‘‘ And is she really going to marry him?” 

‘Yes, my father insists upon it,” said 
Bella, 

“ Then all I’ve got to say is, we must pre- 
vent it,” 

Lai We? ” 

** Yes, you and I,” 

“ But how?” 

‘*In a very simple way. We must help 
Miss Sybil to run away. 

** But,” said the other, very earnestly, “can 
ning me, upon your honour, that Captain 

e is a proper person for my sister to 
marry?” 

as a Lane is a gentleman, a distin- 
guished officer, and from what I know of him- 
self and his family is fit to be the husband of 
any woman in England.” 

“Then why does my father object to him 
80 much?” 

the  og ag is 54 ss I aanae to say 

our father is v at jum at con- 
+ oe Mame But oon i’ out sien . Firstly, 
you must cheer your sister up. Secondly, you 
must help her to escape. irdly, you must 
keep it all a profound secret.’’ 

‘*You have no idea how closely Sybil is 
watched,” said Bella. 

‘*Good. What is the nearest point to your 
house on the main road.” 

“The west lodge.” 

“That won't do,” said Jack, thoughtfully, 
‘* By-the-bye, though, Jackson’s farm is only 
a quarter of a mile from the Hall, and there 
is a good road up to that. Wecan cross the 
river in the punt. So far so good. On 
Monday evening you must smuggle your 
sister out of the house, I will meet you in 
the garden, and see you across the river. 
There we will have a carriage waiting, and 
they can catch the mail from Plymouth at 
Doveton. Before your father finds out that 


ella | they are gone they will be in London, and 


before he can follow they will be married.” 

“ Well, I will try, but I must get back, as my 
father will miss me. Good-bye.” 

Jack felt much inclined to do a little business 
on his own account, but consideration for his 
friend r d him, 

Monday was the night before the wedding, 
and the Spee pom elect, attended by his best 
man, had been dining with the family at 
the Hall. It was to be a very quiet wedding, 
the reason alleged Sybil’s health. 


ed | Having seen them out of the house the Squire 


oceeded upstairs to his own room, delighted 
the idea that his wishes were at last in a 
fair way to accomplishment. He noticed a 
light in Bella’s room, but thought nothing of 
it, and passing on was soon fast asleep. 

As the clock struck twelve, midnight, Bella’s 
door opened, and she came out fully dressed 
for outdoor exercise. Stealing softly down 
the passage she reached her sister’s room, and 
opened the door. Sybil came out at once, fully 
dressed like her sister, and looking better than 
she had for weeks past, The two sisters were 
clasped in each other’s arms for a moment, 
and then began stealthily to descend the stairs. 


e 





Passing across the Hall they entered the 
kitchen premises, where they found Mary 
waiting, ready to close the door behind them, 

‘** Good-bye, Mary,” said Sybil. 

** Good-bye, Miss Sybil, and God bless you. 
I hope you'll be happy,” and Sybil passed out- 
side the door of her house, which she might 
possibly never re-enter. 

In the garden they found Jack waiting. 

‘Come along,” he said, “ we've no time to 
lose, and giving each an arm he led the 
way across the lawn. As they got close to the 
river the moon rose, and they could distinguish 
two figures in the boat. As they reached the 
bank one of them sprang ashore and clasped 
Sybil in his arms, 

‘Mine at last and for ever, darling!” he 
said. ‘Do you still intend to take me?”’ 

But Sybil’s only answer. was to nestle closer 
to him. 

**Come along, Jack,” called his friend from 
the boat, 

But Jack lingered. 

“Safe at last,” he said to Bella, as the 
lover’s rushed into each other’s arms. 

‘* Yes, they are safe enough ; but what is to 
become of me?” she answered. “I have got 
to meet my father to-morrow.” 

“You need not, unless you waut to,’’ said 
Jack. ‘*Come along with us, Yes, Bella, I 
am a plain fellow, and I know I don’t deserve 
such luck, but I think you care a little for me, 
and I care a great deal for you.” 

‘*What do you mean?” she asked in sur- 
prise. 

“Why I vote we join them. We can all 
be married together.” 

“ Are you coming, Jack? We shall miss the 
train !” called Roger from the beat. 

“ Ne mys Py the answer, as Jack caught 
up Bella in his arms and carried her towards 
the bank. 

** What, both of you?” said Roger. 

“Yes, both of us. Eh, Bella?’ 

And Bella made only little ‘‘ yes” answer 
several questions, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue four lovers hastened to the farmhouse, 
and at once entered the carriage which was 
in waiting, and drove off, 

The station was reached in time, and the 
train in due course deposited them at Pad. 
dington. 

Roger made the best of his way to a private 
hotel near Regent’s-park, where he was 
evidently expected. 

H over the two girls to the care of 
the landlady, and recommending them to take 
some rest, he and his friend, after a hasty 
breakfast, hurried off to Doctors’-commons to 
get the licence for Jack’s marriage, 

“This is a nice game of yours, Master 
Jack,” said Roger, a8 they were driving back 
to the hotel. ‘' Whatever put it into your 
head to follow.my example?” 

“Why, you see,” said his friend, ‘‘ after the 
specimen which we have had of the‘old gentle- 
———- way of ager yy ¢ ——— one — 
expect anything, and as I was pretty certain he 
would find out my share in the basiness 1 was 
afraid I might be put under the same ban as 


et Well, it’s done now, 80 there is an end of 
it, and the only thing is to get married as soon 
as possible.” 


It was a funny wed , with only the 
landlady of the hotel and pew-opener to 
witness it, 

The four runaways were all dressed in their 
travelling costume, and the clergyman was & 
v young curate, who, pongo A for an 
0! wedding, was very m' surprised 
at the Sestentne ten which he received. 

There was also a curious incident in the 
vestry after the ceremony was over, Roger 
wrote his name first, 

“Why, Roger,” said his bride, “what a 
fanny way you have written your name? It 
looks & good deal more like Vane than Lane.” 
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“Oualy my bad writing,” said Roger, 
oally. 

“Capt ain Bramston made a great fuss ‘here 

ver signing his nama, in order to create a 
diversion. 

In spite of the writer's denial, when he 

ame to lock at it again after they had all left 
the young clerg}man said to himeelf that it 
was a great deal more like Vane than Lane; 
he even referred it to the pew-opaner, but the 
latter, in consitteration of his having acted 
the happy father to both britles, hai received 
sush’a gratuity as he never remembered to 
have got before, and, in consequence, he was 
juite Incapable of giving any opinion at all, 

The two couples started.in the afternoon in 

the orthodox way for Paris, The evening 
nail-trainputthem beyond the reach ar ocinoned 
as the morning’s work had made such « par- 
suit useless, 

The first week spentin Paris was con- 
tinued round of gaiety. The morning’s shop- 
ping, the afternoons and sight-eae- 
ing made the time pass almost too atone 

Tn a few days the Iadies had made 
lefiofences caused in their wardrobes ans 
nasty flight from ‘home, and by the aoe of the 

“week these young matrons felt that, after all, 
the married state was all that their father 
had trie& to make them believe. 

Soe month passed, till Jack Bramston one 
day auuounced that he thought it was about 
time to go home, sndintroduce his bride tohis 
mother and sisters, 

Sir Roger, who had no belongings, and who 
was enjoying himself thoroughly, hadno wish 
to leave Paris, and Sybil only wished to do 
what he liked. Soitwas decided that the 
copples should separate after a few days. 

‘ese few Gaya, however, bro abort a 
strange change in Bella, who, so far from St 
ae her former cordial manner to § 
husband, began ‘to-avoid his soc » While nd 
increased affection towards ‘Bybil Saenmed to 
spring up at the same time. 

At last, on the very day on which shewas to 
leave for "England, she took advantage of find- 
iug Sybil alone to broach the subject next her 
heart. 

‘' Sybil, dear,’ she said, very gravely, be 
have something very important to tell you,” 

‘What fs the matter?” asked Sybil, 
alarmed by her sister’s serious afr. 

“Do you remember auything particular 
happsning in ‘the church when we were 
married?” 

‘No, cértainly not.” 

“Notin the registry, when your basbsnd 
eigned his name?”’ 

“You mean my saying it looked « great desl 
Py 5 like Vane than Lane, Yes, What about 
it 


Merely that the nanis was Vane, aud not | 


Lane, 

Sybit ‘pale and sank upon the sofa. 
Hér sister rashed to her, buSahe motioned ber 
aWBRY. 


wee proof bave you of* this?” ale 
asked 

Bella “ptilled ott OF her pobket a handker- 
chigt, able, by its woullas borden Bybil “et 


once Saw to be Roger's, She gave if to lier 


sigter, and there in the corner was written 
Roger Vane. r 
For a shor§ time both were silent. “Then 
Sebil cried,— 
“Oh, Bella f what does this mean?” 
“ Simply that your husband ig not Tiving 
u ader hia righ name,” 
Fora couple 6f hours the two talked #4 over 
with every possible conjecture as to wat it 


could mean ; end then Bella; with many -tears 
and prepsrations. lett mh to any 
hat own preparations for 

Left to bersel? poor Bybit ii if 
heart would break. 'e Was no dondt ab 


it mow. Roger had done something to 
venthis wishing to appearin hig.own pe Re 
she was the victim. .Why had he not traated 
hag? she asked. She could not belieyp-in his 
being really bad, bat stihl, sould -he need 
thi¥ concealtnent? Otte th g she wie deter. 





= 





mined, aud that was to conceal her knowledge 


af the secret, and continue loving him till he 
proved himself unworthy of the trust. 

Roger, iguorant, of conrse, of the reason, 
was horror-stricken to find. the change. She" 
looked wretchedly ill, snd he in vain tried to 
learn a reason. At last he put it down to her 
grief ‘at her sister's departure, 

Things were in this state when, abonta week 
after tho Bramstons’ departare, Roger and 
his wife strolle@out to allow the latter to look 
at ‘the shops, Something in one of them 
caught Sybil’s eye, and while she was ex- 
amining it she became awate that her hus- 
be = a a : 

- y, Jerry,” was saying, ‘ = 
abont the last man I should have expected to 
meet here |” 

“And where do you spring from yourself?” 
asked Sir Roger, 


Just as he was'sea ting himself, & faint ex. 
clamation of surprixe caused “him to look 
towards her, and, at ‘a glance, he resogniced 
his former faneée, Mabel Poyntz. 

She was the first of the:two to break tho 
silence. 

‘tHow do you do, Sir Roger?” she said, 
with a forced atuile, ‘or ought I to call you 
Captain Lane? ” 

Roger stared at her; ‘then realizing thet 
she must have got his new name from tho 
hotel register, he replted}— 

“T am known here-as Captain Lane, Mrs. 
on ‘but-you ‘can*eall ‘me whichever yon 
ike.” 

“Still under a false name!” she enid, hal? 
to herself. “T thought that you would have 
left that at Hasherton.’’ 

‘*Hasherton,” repeated Sir Roger, surprised 
to find his movements so’well known. ‘How 


‘*Oh, tack now, as usual. Got leave last | do you know Hasherton?” 


month, taok the first ship, and here I am. 
All the fellows in the t were betting 
two to one that you never came ont, and that 
if you did, you would be married!” 

" And they would have won the last!’’ said 
his friend. 

“ What, do you mean to say 80?” cried the 
stranger. ‘That comes of bein me great 
man! Mast marry for the sake of family. 
When is it to come off? By-the-way, where 
is Jack Bramston ?” 

“He was here a few days sines; we came 
over ti er,” 

“T might have known " was the re- 
orgy “Well, so you're going to be mar- 
r ? ” 

“I never sata I was going to be married! ” 
sair‘Sir Roger, with a stuile. 

“ What, never married already? What-a 
quick fellow youare, Inever heard anything 
avout it. Never mind; I must run over to 
pingiend foro for a —_ of da 8, but when T get 

and call. Your wife will be 
gual to poet's an ia trend ‘of yours, that-ia, if 
she if fit:to be your wife,’’ he ad aes 
tionatel that Sybil noticed the ton 
ps you bave metbefore?” anid Sir 


R 

iss friend's face fell atvonae. 

‘* You don’t mean to say that she ‘has caught 
you?” he cried. “Your felfows all said she 
yes but still, so yon after her husband's 

eath?’’ 

*¢@erald, Lit ‘talking nonsense! Who 
oo? wpb have married?” asked Sir 

oger. 

‘Mabel Poyntz, of conrae ! 

“ And’ where's Bopntz? ™ asked Sir 
in so calm-a'tone that his friend saw he‘ 
mafle s mistake, 

“Died of cholera'a month after they were 
mattied. Mes. ena old Hunter, who 
came itito~ his off-reckonings directly ‘after, 
came home‘ at-ones.’** 

“You don't say 07’? 

“ Qaite trae; I xsfure’ you: ‘Well, good-bye, 

Jerry) I've got an appointment,” and the 
stranger wag gone. 
, anxious to get a clue, did not show 
‘concern about the stranger. At the 
pam time, she had overhtard’ ‘enough of the’ 
onversation ‘to: 


confirm her Swordt suvpicions, | 

and xi the j of ‘her “nature bud’ 
romsed. 
nam, for she remembered having seen her; 
and her wonderfal besuty gave a colouring to 
the wiles? theories. 

®Bne-returned to the hotel, fesling that a 
= who could live unfleran assumed name: 


ba Pinay ble of concesting” his téeli 
nndér @ ‘of love. ‘But’ why had ‘he: 
ried her? . 


——_r 


CHAPTER Ix, 


mitt y ‘atter the be sem ~ en Paris 
4 chanced ane morn r retorn- 
ing from froan ite wall eared tse the public salon of 
the hotel, frtent 
other oc+ 


‘of the room was a Isdy | 
in deep mournivg. 





readthe papers. The | 


‘“*My father has taken a house there, and 
Pong: three weeks with him a short time 
since. 

“Oh!” said Roger, rather relieved. 

‘Yes, and was glad to find you ——. 
gaged,” _ went on, half regretfally, ha! 
mockingly, “*m up for ‘other x te 
sho ngs with a new ove.” 

“Upon my word, she” aes if Ponytz 
had ' never eathigl, tal 4 ‘a tian was an 
ret ag occurrence with ‘lier,’ ‘thougtt Bir 


waht ants dhe continued, treating 
him to the fall’power of‘her Beautifal eyee. 
“T know that wie Sue ravi amg pity, but 


“ata bi beri, seed than for Sir 
Roger, and had merely loveto him from 
captige, because she op gl anything which 
Se of deceit. tho present time sho 
was actually caloulating the of being 
able to explain ‘her former and 
Sir Roger, phos oe knew: to have loved her 
—— Gerald "8 a ; RA what 
a sudden’ death. / 2 mist neteom- 


erly at 
Sir Roger. 

This glavee, whith avonld have 
brought him to her feet, rer ine ee emir af 
ever on the B hisionly wish wae to Po 
an end to the-initeretow. 


have some tive 
— to take “my wife'*for a drive 


**Your wife? *-exolnitned Mabel 

“Yes; ‘my -wife;” ‘wat the answers 46 fy bid 
Penshurst, 

For a second Mabel’s fase clowsea over, 
However, now tliat he was’ her reach 
\— me not* wish to wppenr 60 she 


Shy, 1 nateoot epee Penehuret 


pit tay aa, bet Twa mot tobe 
at that; wee ae 
Row ros Bart Py to Ihe ekta, itt a slight 


gn ee 
ig toe wit ella, the other sister “ 

Thitswas te fanch ‘gravit and, 
| forget ee orn Aapotand see ghe 


| Save ese i . ; “Fam glad that 


“ Good-morning, Mrs. Poyntz,” he #aid. “I 
letters to write, and as 


she has got ‘tsband ; ‘but, at all 
a she evil very haughty Lady 
ane,” 


‘* At all events, she will‘be'an honest-one,’”’ 
ond gt who did not relish ‘her laughing 8% 

n Watt it -yor! hve Seon a hale nanre-ot 
her,” auswered the other. “ People- chenze 
' giter marriage.” 
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Tron it flashed across Sir Roger’s mind that 
Sybil had already changed; he did not, how- 
ever, Say 82. 

‘+ Well, Sir Roger,” said Mabel, holding out 
her hand; “we can, at all events, for the 
future. befriended ”’ 

‘* Willingly,” said Sir Roger. 

As he spoke the rustle of a dress behind'them 
made him —_ 

There 8 Sybil, staring at Roger with 
dismay in her sad:eyes. 

‘*Sybil, my deat, let me introdace an old 
friend, Mra, Poyntz,” said Roger. 

Sybil bowed stiffly. ‘‘ Are you coming ont, 
Roger ?’’ she asked, 

“ et ones,” he answered ; and saying goed- 
bye to Mabel, he followed her to their own 
sitting-room. 

‘* Roger,” she said, as he closed the door; 
‘‘ who is Mrs, Poyntz?” 5 

“ An old friend of mine,” he answered, 

“An old friend and a very dear friend, if 
what I heard yesterday is correct. I can bear 
this no longer,” she cried, bursting into tears, 
‘You married me under a false name—(Roger 
started) - you‘eannot deny it, and now I find 
you on the most intimate terms with that 
woman. Until you can and wilbexplain these 
things 1 will not speak to you again.” 

And before:-he could prevent her she ran to 
ro ows rovro, shat herself in, and locked the 

oor, 

Sir Roger tried in vain to open it, nor could 
he get her #6 atiswer. Fairly at his wits’ end, 
na at last determined to try one last expedient ; 
he went to Mabel Poyntz’s rooms and sending 
in his card, asked for anintetview. This'was 


gr 
_ Well, Sir Roger,” she asked, as she noticed 
his-excitement ; “isanything wrong?” 

“B ng;’ was the answer. ‘ Mabel, 
yor once did.me e great wrong, you can now 
repair it,” 

‘How? ” she asked. 

‘‘ Do.me-a-kindness whieh Tean never repay 
allay life. Sybil hasfound-out that-Lane is | 
not my real mame, and she has heard or sas- | 
pects that youand I were oneesomething more 
than friends, She has locked hérssif in her | 
own room, and refases'toreeme. Will yon go 
to. her, snd:téll her the-truth ?” 

At first the other hesitated. ‘‘She may 
—_ to a shesaid. —— 

‘“ You ean, atalb events, try.” 

** Veny well, E:will.” . 

_ Lstt-to himeeli, Sir Roger paced the room 
in ‘thie wildest impatience, It was fally an 
bows before Mra. Poyntz returned. 

‘* You can go to her now,’’ was all she said. 
Au incstantafterwards Sybil was in his arm 
sobbing es if her beart would break, — 
begging his forgiveness for having doubted 

im. 

_“Oh, Roger,” she said, ‘‘will you-ever for- 
giveme?’’ 

-“ Te was all my fault,” he answered, “I: 
did not#ell you the truth; I was afraid to,” 
“ hy, Roger | de : 

Dhen Sit Roger told her all met ar 
and kept! back nothing exsept hie soldieting, 
which he did not care to-brag about, 

“And you once Icved Mra, Poyntz?” she 
asked, as he finished. 

He nodded. 


“ And do you now ?**she asked «slyly, for |: 
Whichshe was punished by a kiss, 

Then there were the Poyntzs to call upon, 
Bellaoto be written to, and all sorts of other 
thipgs te. be done, 

Colonel Hunter aud bis daughter, who were 
on their way'lidme, undettook toenlighten the 





be could never be reconviled. | ) 
talked to by ‘his wifecand sister, much 
remonstrated with by theold Cotonel, he-con- 
sented to det bygones be bygones. Then, hav- 
ng retired 'to his own room, half-an- 
hour chuckling, at the end of which he Hadto 
stanti : where he tokl every- 
body. onte: (and. some -of them twice) what a 
grand ‘match his daughter Sybil/had made, 





| was instore for him as @ hansom dashed upto 


quite forgetting to add that he pereonally had 
done his best to prevent her marrying at all. 

He was not nearly so ready to forgive the 
Bramstons, buta cousin of Jack’s providen- 
tially dying at that time, and leaving him heir 
to the Dandridge title and estates, he suddenly 
became mollified: and consented to receive 
them all. 

Need one tell how the whole village of 
Hasherton turned out en masse to weleome the 
Squire's daughters? How Tom’s feelings, 
getting:so much the better of him, he had 
insisted upon pretty Mary’s naming the day ; 
and, lastly, how worthy Mrs, Prince, either 
from emotion or strong waters, was in/such’a 
state of excitement that she nearly missed 
seeing the couples pres altogether, 

Nor need one tell of the triumphal entry 
into Danebury, and the disgust of the match- 
making mammas with the marriagexble 
daughters, 

Sir Roger and his wife never had another 
misumierstandivg. There is no longer any 
fear of the Baronetoy dying out. Jack besame 
Lord Dandridge in course of time, and quite 
threw Sir Rogerintotheshade with the Sq wire, 
who, ‘by-the:bye, has now managed to psr- 
suade himself that it was entirely throngh his 
oe ‘exertions’ that bis daughters married 
80 'W 

Mabel. Poyntz laid siege to young Penshurst 
with such success that she has become ‘the 
wife of the future Squire. 

They alllive on the best of:terms, go: much 
80, that Roger has been distinctly beard to 
say that he does not im the least regret his 
d , and, indeed, he has got more:than: 
he deserved by means of —Syzin's Misraxe. 


(TRE END. ] 








CINDERELLA. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Larrum did Lorenzo Villiani dream of what 


his door, anda gentleman, slipping a soversign - 
into ‘the butler's palm, and muttering the 
words, * Very old friend, waut to give him an 
agrevable-surprise,”-entered hie sanctom un- 
announeed. 

.Hadoa bomb exploded in the doorway he: 
could not‘have-given a greater start than when - 
jee ere oe eens heheld ~ 
old enemy, Count Bodisco, whe camestraig 
way in, and, without a formal ‘‘hdw-de«jou- 
do,” seated Himiself:in a chair, vés.2 vis to his) 
victim, leant baok, joined \the ‘tips -of: his, 





fingers together, and said, in an every.day 
voice 








blustering ‘ 
you here? I-thought:you were in gaol?” 

‘80 Pwas, but I'mout,” rejoined his visitor, 
quite covlly. ‘It’s your tarn now,” signifi- 
cantly ; ‘tand, indeed, if-it’s only gaol-im- 
prisonment for re ‘I must compliment you’ 
—you are eheap.” 

ser ar ariving at?’ smasled 
 eiaaeetty this ‘have, bee ember of 

yj you _ been s.m me 
us, the Hand of Justices,’ » 

Lorenzo paledand winced visibly, it was 
from: ends that iron hand: 
he bad ‘been: years, : 

“ere,” producing ashe spoke a \~ 
Lovenso Willieai-areltor, pon and renegade, 
you, and yeu know thespunieh ment--deatir!”’ 

Lorenzo shwédered,:as well he might. 

“Here!” glancing over ’a book, ‘you be- 

Korosto. Here :wehave positive proof 
that ‘yon cheated Stellmacker:cat of every 


€ 





florin, and subsequently denounced him to <ke 
authorities. Here—but the entries are too 
many to read, you know them; you know, 
algo, that we see, and know, and discover 
everything—nothing escapes us, aud your vil- 
lainous, muddled brain must cften have won- 
dered why you escaped for co long. Kuow 
the reason—your sentence was bat deferred, 
I myself reserved it for my own reward, tho 
pleagure of ridding the world of such a mon- 
ster. Iwas in prison, as:you probably knew, 
and possibly hoped for life, You ventured to 
London, but you ventured too soon. Bah!” 
with a gesture of contempt, “ it mattered not ; 
we would have found you anywhere-—were 
you to have plunged into the crater of Etna 
itself, . You ate but a mizerable catrich, with 
your headin the sand, and you knowit. Ocr 
vengeance may be slow, but no one- knows 
better than yourself that it is sure.” 

“ Andare:you come to brave me like a lion 
in ite den?” said Villiani, in a trembling 
voles, searching in a drawer before him with 
one hand,.and keeping kis eyes on his visitor 
all the while. 

“Lion!” ejaculated Bodisco, “ ass in lion's 
skin,’ producing a revolver as hespoke, ‘‘ Did 
you think to be first, eh?” witha sneering 
laugh, ‘‘ Take your hand ont of that drawer, 
madman, or I shall shoot you.” 

‘* Shoot me—you dare not,” returned the 
abased and trembling villain, obediently with- 
drawing a reluctant hand; ‘“‘we are in 
England—don't forget that. There is a police- 
man round the corner,” he added, with the 
last flicker of ‘his expiring courage. 

* Ob indeed,” sarcastically ; ‘a policeman 
round the corner is there. I'm delighted to 
hear it.. We. may want him—not for the little 
business ‘between you aud me, for that,” with 
grim significance, ‘‘ can come off at any titse, 
but :forthis affairiof Lady Ourzon’s, I lnow 
all about it,’ he added, nodding his head, and 
looking at-his victim withva malignant smile. 

“You know all about it—then I don’t!” 
returned Villiani, with a miserable attempt at 
bravado. 

* Come now, none of your lies with me ; ba 
careful,” said Boi fiercely, cocking his 
revolver as hespoke, ‘* You made away with 


‘| her, you drew het ‘fortune—the Princess Dor- 


manoff's ronbles, Heavens atid earth ! if the 
old:woman ould. only rise ont of her grave, 
andisee who :has'‘the spending:of her money ! 
But that’s nob-the point~what have you done 
with her niece ? hereis she?”’ 

To thie inquiry a ‘long -silenee enged, 
Lorenzo glaring across the table like a wild 
beastin his lait, amd-at bay. 

‘I give you just:fiverminates,” looking over 


at the clock, ‘to preparean answer—the an- 
Bwer, 


It at the end of ‘thattime you have 
not told the whole truth, you raseal, and no- 


thing bat the truth, I:bball shoot you—noi 


| here, =—— that would make a ‘fuss, and 


spoil: but within «the mext' seven 
days, I swear it, and you know what our 
oaths are ‘worth—full value, By rights we 
owe you twetve.deaths, ama it I could inflics 
them:all-‘on your miserable/body; oneafter the 
other, I-would,” he conciuded, between bis 
set-tecth, as he gazed at the miserable speo- 
tacle of abject terror at the other side of the 
t ‘ 


able. ; 

And the clock wentiticking on—one minute 
was gone—two minutes—thres minuter— 
poe’ four, and. Loreuzo-spoke at lastin a 


whisper. 
Bt is "to be the «price?” he asked, 
The rice—what do you mean?” de- 
di Bodisco. 


manude 

“Phe sprice of the sesret about her. I'll 
not give it for nethiug; no, uot for uothing. 
Give me my'jife,” 

« You may deave your life,” replied the Rus- 
siam, contemptuously, giving it'to him as if i 
were @s:valaeless as the of an apple— 
“ your life if we find beras she was/lost, u- 
impaired in health and looks, then you may 
have your miserable, worthless life; bot not 
in Europe, my friend, it is toolimited foryour 
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energies. To Australia or South America you 
go, and never come back. The instant you 
set foot on this continent the sword shall 
There, those are our térms, and time is up, 
where is she?” 

“She is mad,” said Villiani, slowly—“ in- 
sane.” 

“Then you have maie her so, you villain,” 
cried Bodisco, passionately ; ‘‘ tell the truth, 
or I shall wring it from your throat. Do you 
hear me, sir?” raising his voice for the first 
time, 

And, accordingly," thus stimulated alike by 
hope and fear, Lorenzo began a halting tale of 
how Lady Carzon had come with charity to 
her sisters, of how he had met her in the 
avenue, of how she had insulted him, and he, 
in a moment of ginvoluntary passion, had 
strack her. 

“Ah!” was Bodisco’s commentary, drawn 
lowly through his closed teeth; “after?” 

“ Bhe fell, I thought she was dead, but after 
a while she came to. She could walk, but she 
was dazed, her reason was obscured—she, in 
short, was imbecile. I was ashamed, I was 


— sorry.” 
“You!” scoffingly'; “you mean were 
jastly alarmed.” e hg 

“a" ied Lorenzo, “ tcok her by boat, 
and by night, toan old servant. She kept her 
for a time till——” 

* Till, in short, the hue-and-cry was over ; 
and then,” demanded Bodis>o, ‘‘ having got a 
good slice of the lost lady’s fortane, might I 
be permitted to inquire your next move, most 
noble and chivalrous of mankind?” 

“IT sent her to the ire Lunatic Asylam 
—it was the best place for her.” 

“Tt was, at any rate, cheap,” said the 
a ‘*And what is her name at pre- 
sent?” 

“I believe it is Polly Carson,” he faltere4 
avoiding the other’s ferrety eyes. 

**On! you believe—ah! and she is st 1 
there?” 

“Yes,” ; 

“ And out of her mind? ” 

a Yes,” 

“ And will it be so for life?” 

**T am told there is no change.” 

“Oh! you ruffian,” cried Bodisco, violently 
shaking the table backwards and forwards 
with both his hands; “ what is to be done 
with you ?—killing is too for you! You 
should, if I had my way, be roasted alive at a 
slow fire, and taken away when you scorched, 
and put back again. You should have your 
head soldered up in a box with a live rat in i 
who would eat you piccemeal—you 
be torn in pieces by horses!” 
alloae —— moe — -_ the — 
sullenly; “an on’t brea mises 
the Hand——_” o 7 

“No promise could be binding with such as 

ou,” cried Bodisco, rising; “you are not 

uman! Bat you may live for the'present ; 
Pil promise no more that. Prepare at 
once,to disgorge your vile, ill-gotten gains—to- 
morrow I see your victim—t2-morrow I place 
the matter in a lawyer’shands. We will have 
no scandal, but we will have justice, and you 
shall have the benefit of the Society of the 
Hand of Justice.” 

So saying Bodisco walked out of the room, 
and closed the door after him with a slam that 
shook the house, and, entering 
was immediately speeding back to Pall Mall. 

“ A gentleman had called twice at his club 
to know if he had returned, and was‘now 
—- said the hall-porter, as he harried 


This gentleman, of course, was Mr. Loraine, 
whose impatience knew no bounds, and whose 
first word was a breathless “ Well!” 

‘* Well,” returned Podisco, irritably, - re- 
solved to keep this news to himself, and feel- 
ing a jealous distrust of this good-looking, 
anxious Englishman; “there's not much to 


tell; I shall know more presently,” evasively. 
“But did he say nothing?” demanded 
Loraine, quickly. 
“ He said a little,” 





a —_ me one thing,” very eagerly, “is she 
ve?” 

‘* Yes, she's alive,” removing his gloves care- 
fally as he spoke. . 

“And where?” with a little tremble in his 


voice, 

* That I cannot positively say, but not more 
than thirty miles from Mount Rivers. I can’t 
tell you any more at present.” 

Mr. Loraine had sufficient penetration to 
see that the Count knew more than he intended 
to reveal, and that further questions would be 
useless, and only irritate him unnecessarily. 
He must be content to know that she was 
alive, and he was resolved to try what effect 
he himself could personally bring to bear on 
the rascally ci-divant courier Count. 

*T need not ask,” he said, taking up his hat 
as he spoke; ‘‘ of cousse he was at the bottom 
of the whole business.” 

** Of course he was—any child might have 
known that,” rejoined the Count rudely. 

He was put out by the news he had heard. 
Pauline was imbecile, but he was resolved to 
possess himself of some of her money. He 
alone knew what riches that old Sophie had 
left behind her. Some of it must come to 
him, bat how? Besides this perplexing ques- 
tion he was hungry, and not in the humour to 
do the civil to this pertinacious inquirer; let 
him run the trail for himself, If Pauline was 
incurable she must stay where she was, as 
Pauline Carson. It would make no difference 
to her; but there would be one great change 
—the Russian fortune in future should filter 
through his delicate fingers and his pockets, 
and no longer through those of that rascal, 
Lorenzo Villiani, 

He had frightened him well, and he might 
consider himself lucky to get out of the country 
with his life ; as to those two horrible old hags, 4 
his accomplices, if they did not keep quiet and 
hold their tongues, it would be worse for them. 
He, Ivan de Bodisco, would unmask their evil 
deeds, and put them in the social pillory—that 
he swore. 
tions ashe ant at's little table slone, eating s 

ions as he sat at a litt ea a 
most t dinner, and aetkiee bie 
favourite Burgundy. ‘On the whole, he had 
had a hard day’s work,’;he said to himself, as 
he rolled his c between his fingers, and 
squeezed a lemon into his black tea, ‘‘ and, 
take it all in all, the cards might drop into his 
hand very easily, after all. V: was beaten, 
and as to that clever chap, Loraine, he is no 
relation, he has no right to be hunting for her, 
and, as far as I am con he shall never 
find her. I know where to put my hand on 
Polly Carson, and I flatter myself I can tramp 
whatever card he likes to play.” 

Mr. Loraine knew that the Count was certain 
tocommence a search for the missing lady, and 
he was resolved to follow his example in his 
own person, and, so to speak, follow suit. 

He meant to set out and have a preliminary 
interview with Villiani, and, with that end in 
view, drove to that gentleman's (?) abode the 
next afternoon, but was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The blinds were drawn down in all the 
front windows, and the servant who opened 
the door said, ‘‘ Not at home,” before the 
visitor had even time to ask the usual ques- 


This was a disappointment—a check; he 
ventured to call at the Count's club, en route 
for home; another check, “ the Count had left 
town that morning; could not say when he 
would return ; letters to be left.” 

Bat, meanwhile, the Count was sharing the 
same fortune in the town of Frogboro 
He had hastened there, fondly believing 
he had nothing to do but the big visitors’ 
bell at the pated ask to see Polly 
Carson, and beli he would once more be 
face to face with Pauline Curzon—the widow 
Carzon. If she had not met with this mis- 
fortune she might have been Countess Bodisco 
—he admired her very much; her style, her 
air, her eyes, her fortune. 

With a of regret, dedicated to her sweet 





memory as seen, the ornament of a distin- 


ished company, he raised his hand and pulled 
a at the = es 
e porter promptly answered it, opened 
the gate—a heavy, serious-looking, grim gate, 
that fally looked ‘‘those who enter here leave 
hope behind.”’ He walked across the gravelled 
entrance, up to the cold-looking, stone edifice, 
and sent in his card to the matron, and was 
shortly afterwards ushered to her parlour, 
passing through long passages and by stout, 
well-barred doors, and one or two vacant-look- 
ing girls in bed, with cropped hair. 

‘* What a place for Pauline!” he thought, as 
he hurried along, and soon found himself bow- 
ing to the amiable Miss Hitchins. 

** Polly Carson you desire to see, sir. How 
unfortunate! I’m truly sorry to tell you that 
this day week, in some extraordinary manner, 
she slipped out with the washing-cart, and has 
not been heard of since ; in short, she has ran 
away!” 

This was a seriou; ‘‘not at home” and 
checkmate to the Count de Bodisco. 


OHAPTER XXXVII, 

Potty Carson had run away. This was very 
discomfiting intelligence for the too sanguine 
Count. Heshowed his keen disappointment, 
nay, consternation, in his face, as he slowly 
lowered himself intoa chair in Miss Hitchins’s 
apartment, and surveyed her blankly with his 
fishy eyes. 

‘' And how did she manage it? What pos- 
sessed her? ” he demanded, irritably, after an 
appreciable pause. 

““Who caa tell what possesses a mad 
woman ?” responded the matron, contemptu- 
ously. ‘* She, and, indeed, one or two r) 
had got it into their heads that she was per- 
fectly sane, and she had some long rigmarole 
of a story about a blow on the head, and her 
being a baronet’s wife, and all manner of non- 
sense. I expect she will be back before the 
week is out. She had on the Asylam clothes, 
and she couldn’t have had any money. They 
generally come back, or are sent back before 
very long. You need not be uneasy about her, 
I assure you.” 

** And what is your opinion of the state of 
her mind, madam?” said the Count, im- 
pressively, 

** Quiet—very —— No trouble, and 
latterly as sane and as capable as anyone, onl. 
for her extraordinary delusions about 
relations and Rassian princesses of all le | 

“ Then, in other respects, you consider that 
= was sensible?’ he asked, with some solici- 
tude. 

oo. ee - aes & person’s — or - ted 
eaguered city, is no stronger you wt 
the weakest place in it, and Polly has one 

very weak place, you see.” 

‘*My dear madam, I am happy to tell you 
that her delusions, as cali them, are 
founded on fact—that she is the widow of a 
baronet, the niece of a Rassian princess—is 
a woman of large fortune, and has been the 
victim of murderous designs, and of a most 
atrocious conspiracy. And as on all other 

ints her mind, you. say is clear and sensible, 

am thankful to find that her reason is 
restored.” 

Miss Hitchins, during this announcement, 
sat gazing at her dapper, clean-shaven little 
visitor with feelings that were of a very 
“ mixed ” nature. what he said was true 
“Bint” would exult over her, and with good 
reason, Bint had believed Polly's story—had 
been always her strong p , end she 
more than suspected that ‘‘Bint’” had 
wickedly winked at her escape. She was too 
much amazed and annoyed oe for 
some and the Count p eagerly. 
“The first thing to do is to find her. We 
must set the detectives at work. We must 
offer rewards. We must spare no expense. 
She has been gonea week, yousay? Have you 
no clue?” 

“Not one; but of course you know who 
are her friends? She is sure to go to them. 
Has she not sisters?” 
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“* Sisters! snakes! Why it was they that, 
t her here! ” burst outthe Count—they that 
ave been battening on her fortune! ere’s 
no time to lose. If you will give me the ad- 
dress of the nearest magistrate, ma’am, I will 
go and consult with him at once.” And he 


did. 

Immediately he left the Asylum he hurried 
to the address farnished Miss Hitchins, 
but the consultation was not fruitful of much 
result, and the local police were unable to 
find any traces of the fugitive; she had com- 
pletely and cleverly ‘‘ got away.” 

,in reality, Polly was hidden securely in 
a decent little lodging in Frogborough all the 
time, waiting till the first great vigorous 
search was over to make her escape to her 
old friend Letty. 

Miss Hitchins’s surmises had been quite 
correct. Scandalous asit may sound Mrs. Bint 
had not only winked at, but actually assisted 
the young woman, her protegée, to escape. ‘‘ It 
might cost her her situation,” she said, very 
seriously, “or she might be prosecuted if it 
allcame out.” But, nevertheless, she was pre- 
pared to run the risk. The half-yearly in- 

ion was over. Polly had no chance of 
release (officially) for another six months. Six 
months might work a change; that would keep 
her there for life. So she resolved that her 
own unlawful hands should open the cage 
door, and let the bird go free, 

She vided Polly with money, with a 
thick wl, a close black bonnet and veil, 
and @ note to a friend of hers, who let lodg- 
ings on a frugal scale, 

And the i day came when Polly, whilst 
the walnapiious porter was looking another 
way, and the gate stood wide open, slipped 
out with the laundry cart, and hurried away 
at the top of her speed. 

She was not missed till tea-time, and by that 
hour she was comfortably seated in a neat 
little back room looking out on a cabbage- 
garden and long clothes-lines, with a black tea- 
a ey front of her and a loaf of cottage 

; also—what she had not handled for a 
long time—a real knife and fork ! 

She could hardly realise her situation. It 
seemed so strange to have no big bell to 
answer, nor to have to join a periodical troop 
of — Prag! ge sane Soewes a 
pass wo passages ir evening 
mene iv oy kfal that night 

was , [very than ght, as 
Pag By Pmray dit said her prayers, to feel 
that she had once more regained her reason 
and her liberty; but she felt that the path 
that lay before her was still dark and difficult, 
and that she had by no means come to the 
end of her troubles yet. 

Hers was such a strange position—alive, 


ay os hen 
ire were one or two in Paris; there was 


3 
B. 
B 
‘a 
z 
E 


a good deal of sewing for the good woman 
the house, read all the newspapers, all the 


ww, and never showed 

herself out-of. doors. 
At last the day came when she felt she 
might start (she was going’to Letty, of course). 


oney was running - 
fally low, and she must risk the journey 
before it was all spent. 
She left Frogbo and its narrow, steep 
streets, its slaggish river, its bare, cold-looking, 
castellated Asylum behind early one morning, 
= travelled safely, third-class, to the “ junc- 
She looked a decent woman, in a stuff 
gown, a thick shepherd's shawl, and a 
plain black bonnet and veil, and mended 
reen kid much too large, and bein 
in the fingers—a pair, fact, wi 





=e kind Mrs, Bint had endowed her young 
en . 

There were a few people going to a large 
fair at the junction—two farmers, a rosy 
farmer's wife, and a policeman. 

They were all acquaintances, and talked 
— sociably of the weather, the crops, a 

ding, last, but not least, of the lunatic 
who was at 


As this topic was discussed Pauline shrank 
up very closely to the window and turned her 
face away. 

“You may well shudder, miss,” said the 
farmer’s wife, affably. “It’s no wonder! 
They say she was a desperate character, and 
as big and strong as a man—that she was put 
up for child-murder—and the very warders 
were afraid of her! I never go to bed now— 
I don’t look under it—I never go out into the 
cow-house, I don’t look behind the door—I’m 
always in dread she’s hiding somewhere 
about, and I'll not be easy till she’s caught. 
Have you any chance of her, Mr. Dawes?” 
to the constable. 

“Oh, we're sure to catch her yet,” he re- 
turned, with a complacent glance at the girl 
at the window. ‘“ y are easily nabbed— 
they never go far!” 

Pauline’s shivering apprehension may be 
imagined, as she sat at the window with 
vividly beating heart and averted face, as the 
= ‘te _ of me ye menor and the La 

fu of her speedy ure were warmly 
discussed by her fellow-travellers in easy, 
unembarrassed country dialect. 

At last the great streets of the county town 
came into view, and long lines of coal wag- 
gons and pnoffing engines; and two minutes 
afterwards they were alongside the platform, 
and she, being nearest the door, had sprung 
out. 

There was somathing of the fugitive about 
that simple action—sometbing too hasty to 
please the policeman’s professional eye. 

Supposing it was her and he caught her! 
What a “coup” for Tommy Dawes! His 
.—* = . him at the mere oe 

e no luggage, no, not even a 
that of itself edded fuel to his sus Siena. 
No one came to meet her, and she hurried 
away among the crowd as if she to 
be lost to sight. 

‘ Mr. Dawes had some trouble in finding 
er. 

She made one of a eenargedan throng 
in front of the ticket-cffice for third-class 


passengers, 

She turned her head uneasily from side to 
side, as if she was afraid of seeing someone, 
and in turning thus she met the policeman’s 
inquisitorial eye, and coloured scarlet—the 
proper colour for detected guilt. 

It was Polly, he was morally certain, He 
had her in his mind’s eye, 

He had already accompanied her back to 
tee mer in the very next train, had 
handed her triumphantly over to the autho- 
rities, and had only to await substantial 
official recognition for his meritorious deed, 
For virtue was not always its own reward in 
the force. 

Whilst he was thus cogitating the black 
bonnet disa; 

He s , he could not believe his eyes, 
It was no longer there, and he could not force 
his way any nearer, as the crowd were a stiff- 
necked, determined ‘‘ first come first served” 


set. 

Polly had merely ducked her head and 
wormed her way through them, impelled by 
an agony of despair and frantic resolve to 


escape. 

The word (what inspiration prompted her) 
police’ acted asan ‘open sesame,” and one or 
two burl es—perhaps touched by a fellow 
rey tly made way for and sheltered 
her she darted out on another platform, 
and nearly ran into the arms of Mr. Loraine, 
who had down having a search on his 
own behalf in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Rivers, and was returning to town in a rather 
damped condition, at it had been mere waste 


€ 





of time and a wild-goose chase; and here— 
could he believe it?—was Pauline herself, 
after all. 

At first he certainly did not know her in 
her coarse dress and altered appearance, but 
— she Er bie a ee. 

C) wore? cigar eer amazement 
ml at her with not unnatural in- 
qu . 

* Pauline—Lady Ourzon!” he exclaimed, 
‘¢ What are you doing here?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Loraine!” she panted, stammer- 
ing with fright and excitement. ‘* How lucky 
Fuybertagh tieatie Asybess, wears l have 

Tog unatic um, where I have 
been for two years, There’s a policeman after 
me. Oh! for mercy sake, save me! Tell him 
I’m—here he is!” 

“* Well, young woman,” said the policeman, 
in an easy, affable manner; “ you see I know 
who you are, and you must just come along 
home with me. Been te & lot of made-up 
stories to this gentleman, I'll go bail. Butit’s 
no use, my dear; you’re not fit to be travel- 
ling about just yet, You'd best go back, where 
you are well taken care of, and where your 
friends will come and fetch you out in style 
all in good time—in a coach-and-four!”’ 

**She’s,” touching his forehead with his 
forefinger, and looking at Mr. Loraine, signi- 
fican‘ly, ‘‘from Frogborough. Been hunting 
every hole and-corner for her for the Jast 
week, Now, say gtiee nicely to the gentle- 
man, and come away, Polly, there’s a good 
girl, Sey making an attempt to take 

er han 

“For whom do you take this lady?” said 
her L - + sa now speaking in a tone of cool 
authority. ‘ 

“Why, for Polly Oarson, to be sure, sir. 


{ Don’t let her come over you with any non- 


a they are all as cunning as cunning can 
‘*There is no fear of that; aa it happens 
that this lady is no more Polly Carson than 
any young woman on the en. She is 
an old friend of mine, and her name is Lady 
Curzon!” 

‘Lady Curzon! ” exclaimed the policeman, 
with an incredulous laugh. ‘She looks like 
a lady now, don’t she, sir? I’d no idea Lad 
Curzon demean herself to travel - 
class,’ with the ghost of a wink, as much as 
to say, “I score this time.” 

“ -class or not, she is Lady Curzon,” 
said Mr, Loraine, po gene By be angry. 
“And your opinion as to who or what she 
looks is a matter beneath consideration. 
Just mind your own business, and leave Lady 
Curzon alone.” 

‘But I am minding my own business,’ 
cried Tommy Dawes, fearing that this imperi- 
ous looking gentleman was about to wrest his 
prey from . “Here!” suddenly raising 

voice, ** here, Mr. Stationmaster, if you 
please.” 
Mr. Stationmaster promptly joined the 
group in answer to this summons, and rubbed 
hands, and looked from one to the other, 
interrogatively. 

‘*You’ve heard as one of the lunatics is 
missing,” said Dawes, excitedly, ‘‘ missing a 
a week, I’ve reason to know as that’s 

er,” pointing to Pauline, “He, this gentle. 
man, swears it’s no such thing, and he has 
been and gone and taken her under his protec- 
tion,” he added, sggrievedly, ‘and I thought 
to take her back to them by the 11.45. What's 
to be done?” 

“ This ceman is too clever by half,” said 
Mr. Lo! e, ironically. ‘I have known this 
lady for years. Here is my card and address,” 
producing it, “I will be responsible for her, 
and I state, on my honour, that sheis not, and 
never was Polly Carson—will that satisfy 

ou?” 

“ Will you let her take cff her bonnet?” 
cried the constable, ‘‘ just her bonnet, and I'll 
be contented.” 

Pauline's — head would at once have 
told the tale. But to this audacious proposi- 
tion Mr, Loraine replied,— 
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“No, certainly pot; you will haye to be 
satisfied sith my. word, and tf you sve any 
more trouble,” looking at him ‘very st Rea $ 
“ Tshall cenaee Toe you for frivolons derexitia 






the sounty 

A ee tat aera 
an } v r 
vansdned, nna pe@tan Me hits #0 
accépt the ine ; itaself a, 
hig suspicions, 9 
Pauline’s ee whee mate 
later she and . Loraine were a 
first-chags carri 


the London. mail, en. 
route for the ings i 
Pim bad, as we are.aware, come into 


ession of an intelligent, 
all ‘her aluwipeting aetuen aaa pice ee 


re. ot ie 
°) ‘- 
“enegeon fat b an 
Asta had. been grad gradually 
removed 
Hehad had but little hopes that this world 


haye restored her mental balauce; for her 
aunt hed said she bed always been ‘a, 


one. 
The presszrecf.the skal) 
(tam ie aes _ ie 


paralyais of 
operation sector bs, bg the. 


natural.” 
Bat he had tedvas an. “experiment,” 
if nothing else, the very ‘long-time in 


whi¢h go results were @pparent meade him 
Paeeenren that the eunt had spoken the 
tra 

And now Sey be vis-a- aie to her med 
tox, Just, the wety sche Ache 
far as her brain wa “enki ort ate ri @ shab 
wea, frighten creature, who 
bim her whole as BhOFies 2 bad 
long stoppages between the séntéences;.and a 
cood many tears, 


(Toxbe continved:) 








TARA 


Ata “trial recently } the Sey ‘returned’ the 
following verdict: —“ Guilty, with some Tittle’ 
doubt as to whether he ‘isthe man.” 


Ax old farmer eaid. of gga ih Pom 
vetaons lacked potas — Ah, yes, 
man, but he will rake with sesleei ane” 


Tue wife of a roofer, ifpho.was 
not, afeaid to. have -ber exposed to 
euek sonet, trustially re **Oh, ;he jis 
insured. 

<T HOPE you shy every night,” 
remarked. the. easserte Miles Bhoddy. 


‘‘ Indeed I don’t,” was the reply; **popimteo' 
st tingy to buyume ayprayeritug!”’ : 

“ Toon here/ Fem, there isa Hole knocked 
owt df this ‘bottle you gave-me.’ Jem:— 
“Why, here's thé*hole in it now, If ?t was 
knocked ottt, How could’ it be there ?*’ 


An indisereet. man, confided a seerét to 
auother, and begged him not to repeat it. 
“Te sail right,” was the reply ; “t will be.as 
close as you were,”’ 


Dagwinun Tarory : ‘Therejie aiboy inthe 
city who ‘‘ sprang’ from a The 
monkey bel to.em orgen-grinder and 
attempted to bite the hoy: 

Canuyiw says: “ Tiangitter means sympathy.” 
Tais will bring contfort to the man who hes 
inadvertently trodden oty drange peel. 


No Forgren Accent. 

“Speaking of the diffienlty foreigners ex- 
perience in giving the proper-accent to Hing: 
ish,” said Captain Boslam, “reminds me. of 
the fact that when. I first cameshither I could 
not speak English, yet yon.cannot detect in 

my conversation & foreign. accent,” 

** To acquire such perfection must have tohpe 
much time,” replied a lady. 

‘©Oh, yea, it required years.” 

‘‘ Must have been young when you,came to 
this. place? ”’ 

‘* ¥es, I was very young. In fact, I was 
born here.” 


| ing 





Tomuuy asked his ag if the teacher's 
ferrule-was a piece of board of ettacation. 
A. musica journal bas an.elaborate articte 
for amateur vooaslists, ‘‘How to Begin to,; 
Sing.” How to, them to leave off when | 
once:they-begin. is.still an unsolved .problem. 
4‘ Waxrobject do you see?” asked'thedector. 
The young man hesitated a few moments,:and 
then replied: — ‘It appears dike! a jackass, 
dootor, but: L rather think it: is- your skedow.”’ 
™ You-see)’* said’a lawyer, in-summing up a 
case, where one party | pat sued the other ona 
transaction in eoal; “the coal 


tothe ba, N »” -gald' th sedges. 
gone yer.” “ Net‘so,”*sa' e 
* i¢-ghould ‘Have gone-to the-cellar,” 

A srewer, one ‘of his men wear- 
ing’ the ‘total abstinence blue ribbon, suggested 
that it seemed inconsistent wi 
his line of business. ‘‘ Well, sir,” ‘he saf 


Pd it makes folts like to‘tempt me, an 
then I succumb,” - 

Az the mariage of a Yankee widower, one 
of the servants was asked if his master ould 
take a bridaltour. ‘Danno, sah ; when old 
miseis. was alive . hhe took a paddle to bet, | yon 
ee he takes a bridie'to de new one.or 
no ” 

Baaaace-mastae. (to old lady, who has caused 
hima great deal of unnecessary trouble) :— 
‘« Well, mum, I just wish.you was. an elephant, 
and then you'd always have your trunk right 
under your mese.”’ 

sill ula toamwease Ene” ae - your 
no a lie Sy ” "Po gave 
lite?” ove, neither would T : bat 
lies fo not eyed wave life. Remember your 
friend, Ananias, and tremb 


TspiaNaxt Np Ioxonant.—The manager and 
proprietor of a rural theatre espied a man oe 
asleep in the,private box one evening. ' 

that?” he asked, indignantly. . On, 4 
s Major Fitagatherum, a very man,” was 
the answer, L don's care if. he. is.as.rich as 


Creosote qmeant-Croosus), he can’t 
cnorthontes, veld the manager, 


sleep in 
Onp Captain Yarn was a marine 
wees ro and no amount of illluck ever 
epressed his faith or good “spitits.. Coming ‘ 
| into the harbour onee ‘with au empty « 
after a three years’ cruise, he was:boarded® by 
a townsman, who inquired : “ Wal, ‘Cap 
bow mass asset fia nt got a bert 
per, “I haint gota 
ile atioard ; but;” rabbing his horny 
palms with an Booey while his hard fea- 
turestelaxed:into eamile, “I’ve hada mighty 
good wail.’’ 


Lixvs Powp. 

Squire Borge .ia wpaltby, and. wishes 
friends to understand that.he is @ wonder 
sportsman. Last winter, on 

trip, where .he with poo 
ae thing he on wares 
city was togo. to @.toarket and 
trout. T. were Lagan ang whe sds 
salesman -he was going to 
him wo hesecnl ae aoen3 wi 

“ Ob, 1] them they we ‘were taken from 
P 

On his way home the squire.called and had 
4 renee one sneinertanet Underneath 

he -w — 

“Oae of the,fitteenth taken from Linus 
Pond, January Stk, 1984.” 
In two days he came back to the market- 


man and said,— 
* Tyookee. here, -where: ia Linas: ond? 
They eaked me where it was, and I t them . 


it was uprin Rerthnctberiande Then they 
got amap.and wanted. me to show it.to them, 
and..for for the lite of me I couldn't, find. it. 


Fy 
; 
i 


as | | 





fiat CLERGYMAN sFS% 
‘an 
‘sermons, Bis Pe 


soul sak of i ean at berets Q. 


from ans city to 
ar fa‘ttivg his 


“I ant to tell the Be Yes,” inter. 
‘rapted an » “Sut you oite-e: wery 
‘bad ahot.” 


“Pert, your abana that-T have:torn the 
curtain,” safd a boarder te # female domestic. 
“ Very well, sir; mistress will pat it-down as 


extra rent.” 
“Do want fast colours?” asked “the 


you 
patti pinned the. oem ke ne a 


A Weisz woman 
day atter her, 


on that there was a whole ham in 
the and she ero wat ao would spoil 
if she nabiget aaeapane £0 help ont 45." 


“Tans a wing?" gushed .e. young and powp- 

ous upstart, © dais arm to @ sensible 

young prep mage &® prayer nic abing. 

‘*Not of'a a quietly anpliadeng 
with her mother, 


A Sonpay.scroontereher wasg ivingasemnon 
on Rath. om tn ere he — 
ness of Boaz in commanding the reapers to 
drop large handfuls of wheaw | ‘Now, chitd- 
dren,” she'said, “ at did another very nice 


thing for Paws _ 'telime whatit was?” 
“Married "afd one nye boys: 

“an MpoCenn ay henge pas 

m4 

saa elas tae 
“ a e 
money ; bat th then you whiok Tp 2 a iid 
stand. Itis very. e 

**Docros,” said 
awfal  Siaciay ight, wa 


ies os I ve om , 
vary mula,“ It a ae 
is ‘tited -6f almittine Mat it 
Why not be sofertitonlly oeteste wlion ons one 
meets @ seer ; viene 
is as imen diailo; 
sai T ses we have tes 
rains. ” Smith Caltice chonctatee 
and variable winds shifting to 
eared’, stationsry “or ‘highs? « ebatire.’” 
—“Quite #0; but it is me Pon 
“that the’ rivers \ with remain 


iow 
stationary and that thetemperature tras 
| Sa f athe Rid Jaane” 


a. it wise tacit’ me 
| schoo “teacher | racy Soon thems fow. i eek 
| Hines. to punish one of hig : 
him on t aslo to 





the foomhes thas. wd rena = paturn gad yond 
the licking for. oe ene Ae 
Par Wivow's ‘Recroxixe, , 

A atnoniahed Beomtly i et ie We teat de Bho 
ee ee Oe eoaatad d the bonds 
of meemOny "Ba a ieiend : 

“T think pleasure of dining 
‘with you in ue 

“ When 1 asked t efair sizau gers... 

“In 1 “7 
“ nea eb , * thak may 


é, ‘Yon see, or 068,” abe 
aaaee ib wae “Thad argon en on” 
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SOCIETY. 

Her Masrsty and the Dachess of Albany 
stosd sponsors # short time to the infant 
datigbter of Mr, Arnold Boyle, C B., medical 
attendant to the late Duke of Albany. The 
infant, who received the-names of Victoria 
Helen Cicely, was christened at Esher Church 
bythe, Rey..8. Warren. 


Tue Princess Lonite, who ed. the 
raetvelher pateonaget, unt ‘selatell bees 
bas g r , and sé 
of her ‘own sutanalin ings for exbibi- 
tion at‘an Art’ Lean Extibition, it is pro- 
posed te held in Brighton during the autumn, 
with.the-ultimeate view of reducing the dsb 
onthe-sehooil, 


Tur Duke of Edinburgh, on the: nomination 
of the Prince of Wales, has been elected a 
life governer of ‘the Royal Agricultaral 
Society, to the funds of which his Royal High- 
nest bas sent.a donation of £50. 


Wauuan Major-General the Duke of Oon- 
ratyht relinquishes the command of the 
Meerut Division heis to be suceeeded by Major 
General Sir A. Macpherson, now 

at Aldershot. It is probable that bis ; 
Highness. will retura to England in April 
next, 


Parxcs Grorer.or Wares, who reburned.to 
Marlborough House with’ the Prince of Wales 
from the North, proceeded recently to Green- 
wich to pursue his studies a the Royal Naval 
Colleaee Tre Prince accompanied his son 
thither, 


Lrevrenant-Cotonen F. G. Bornany will, 
at theiend ofthe present month, while in com- 
mand of fhe Royal Horee Guards, celebrate 
his 25th year of service in the , the whole 
of which has been passed in the distinguished 
regimentwhich he now commands. 


Twoof the daughters of the Dean of West- 
mihater ere. wriling a han to the Abbey, 
whieh-will be: published during the winter. 

Tue Duke of Connaught has-been gazetted 
Hon. ' Célonel of ‘the 8rd and 4th Battalions 
West Kent Regiment of Militia. 


Tr has been decided that the memorial of 
the late Bishop of Ripon shall take the form of 


8 new: window in Ripon Cathedral, which 
is to. be dedicated tothe two first Bishops, 


Mn, Roseat. Browne is. in the Engadine, 
wherehe is putting the finishing touches to 
his new volume of poems, which ‘willbe 
lished in the autumn 
i os8,’’ which was ‘the 


tirstititle thought of, 

Tar B E ; who is apparent: 
in very te health, has gone Paim 
bad. te: Arenberg. 


Tua two eldest daughters of the Prince and 
Princess‘OChristian have been on a vieit of some 
duration 6, the pe dg Duchess of Rox- 
burgke, at-Broxmouth Park, Bast Lothian, 


Tez annual Grand Review at Donrobin 
Castle cate off this year with much éclat, 
Over 800 Highlanders, under the command of 
their Célonel, the - | of ftord, 
marched past the Dake and Duchess of Suther- 
land and a .distingui company. The 
weather on the whole was fine, butsome rain 
fell, which did not quench the ardour either 
of the Volunteers or the spectators. After 
the Duchess had distributed the shooting- 
prizes, the. Duke, in the course of a neat 
speech, asked the Highlanders to do him a 
pein Bo g the young lady who sat 
by his ‘side,'and ‘who was shortly to be- 
come a member of the family. With great 
en loud and. prolonged cheers fol- 
hing Fe ibe Lady Millicent St. Clair Ers- 

argnis © fiancte, Who 
bowed her acknowledgments, 


‘for the City and for the-eleotion of Lord 


ealled **Forishta’s | 
| with, roast beef. are very nice cooked ip this 





STATISTIOS.} 


Livery or rae’ Crfy: or Loxno’t.— The new 
lists. of the liverymen of the 75companies who 
are entitied:to vote in Parliamexvtary cleetiona 


Mayor, sheriffa,.and other civic officers have 
jast. been p It sppears that tho 
total number of voters is 7,754, or an increase 
of 159 as compared with last-year. By farthe 
largest increase—62—wasiin connection with 
the Haberdashers’ Company, ‘and ‘the largest 
decrease—11—was in the. Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. In eight companies there was 10 
increase of voting strength. 

Patrvres i France.—The Frereh com- 
mercial tribunals, according to the report 
issued for 1883, had a tolerable busy time of 
it.in, pronouncing upon the failures of the year 
— ing, which numbered 7,061, as, in ad- 

ition to these, 7,533 remained to bead judged 
from 1881, making a total of ozses for the 
sessional year 1882-83 of 14.594, The faileres 
that took between 1878 and 1882 have 
shown a decided tendency to increase, being 
6,021 in 1878 and mounting gradually up to 
7,061 in 1882, or an au tation of 17 per 
eent. The increase of failures in the business 
¢ircles of Paris has been less marked than in 
other — At Lyons they increased by a 
third, being 279 instead of 209, but inmost of 
the other manuf towns and cities 
there was a diminution, except at Nice, where 
business has been ishing, and the failures 
rose from 31 to 65. 








GEMS. 


Txe wise men of old have sent most of 
en morality down the stream of'time in the 

ight skiff of apothegm or epigram., 

No woman ean be handsome: by the force of 
features alone, any more than she can be witty 
only by the help'of speech. 

As a man is.known by his company, so a 
man’s company may be known by bis manner 
of expressing himiself, 

' We think our civilization is near its 
meridian, but we are yet only. atthe cock- 
crowing and the morning star. 

A promise should be given with cantion and 
ept with cate, Itshould be made with the 

eart and remembered bythe: head. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


| few. minutes to supply some neeil. 





PotaTors.—Potatoes which are to be served 


i, - , nd When they are done | 
pud:pseled, -warm titem up in. melied butéer,.:! 
arg age ehopped'parsley;and serve im 9) 


‘&evve Pres. the housekeeper will-ada 
two of mw) oonfats cf bolled' sour’ 
cider to‘eavh slieéd apple:pie in making, she. 
will:<find °ft & improvement at this. 
season. Swesten and sexvon ‘as ustal. For 
ried apples, mix a small quantity with the 
ee ee a al — ‘or .-3 

mon am apples whilestewing, Or, 
phonid A mn sourenough, a few raising: 
make an: le addition. 

A PickiE or ‘ceeanae on Orner Frort.—To 

‘pounds éf peaches: three pounds of the 
bey ttn one of etick.cinnamon, | 
one ounces aden, poe etal three pints of 
cider-vineger, Put the and suger on 
to'boi}. Skim it, andthrow fn the cinnamon 
and cloves. Then putin the peaches, and lét 
them boil for a little while, but not to be 
thoroughly-dene, Pat.it intoa jar, and cover 
jis Pe The next day,'pour off the vinegar 


over ‘the 


come to a’boil, then pour it again 
process again 
day; Damsons are very vice -if 

pickled in this way. 





| without spending money 


ibetter for it, 


MISCELLANEOUS. © 


A Japanzse Bovporm.—A. Japanssa boudoir 
is @ capital apecimen of what may be done in 
the way of relatively simple decoration. Tho 
walls are hung with a sert ‘of canvas, striped 
dull 'red'and ‘yellow, and against this, between 
the trophies of arms, the banging ctoycres with 
their celicate knicknacks, the tal lacquer 
cabinets, are secured several large figures-of 

-women in padded crepe, birds on-the 
wing, strange, grotesque animals, aud weird 
masks, Along the tapof the room is stretched 
8 friezs of yellow silk,embroidered with more 
Bgures, long enough for one side only; -but 
then, dissimilarity.is the presiding spirit of - 
Japanese ari, Over the door are draped 
pretty Oriental ecarfs, that may have 
theshoulders of a Bayadere, while the harsh 
brillianey of the-pier glass, which'a French 
architect must needs baild in over the fire- 
place of every Paris salon, is almost wholly 
concealed beneath a fine Indian shawl, pen- 
dant from the top and drawn in a festooti on 
one side, above a fine jar of cloisonne enarici 
filled with the plamed blossoms of the yellow 
mimosa. 


A Nazar Tasrs.—A clean, tastefully-taid 
table whets the appetite. How much better 
water tastes from a polished glass !—the 
tin tea and coffee-pot bright—the-edges of 
the dishes free from. daubs of food.they con- 
tain, aud all required articles on the. table, 
spoons, salt-ecllars ‘and caster full of ‘salt, 
vinegar and pepper, so it is not necessary ‘for 

‘to janyp up from ‘the ‘tdble every — 
This is 
not only anaoying to's eompaay, but particu- 
larly bad manners, beside exhibiting. one’s 
lack ot forethought, planning and execution, 
It gives. the visitor an impression that they 
are Catieing a great difference in affairs; in 
short, it puts them under a feeling of obliga- 
tion, and, I know from: expsrience, seerhs ‘as if 
we've disturbed the whole household élement, 
and in. some 'way-are responsible forit. O:her- 
‘wise, when thetable is'set there seems nothing 
to do but to-eat, chat and laugh. Order is 
Heaven‘s:first law, and it reaches:the highest 
aud "lowest point of ‘civilization; ‘yek; living, 
for without enjoyment.and improvement are 
deductions, 


Hormays.—Change is beneficial to anyone ; 
mbites hid all tired housékeepers, make it 
‘part of your religion, aud a very essential part 
of it, too, to “geboff”’ for a week, at least, in 
the‘ hot'weather, ff it’ be posyible, and see to it 
that it is possible. ‘Thére are two ways in 
which farmers and there families can have 
holidays.and a. Holiday. t..with a big H, 
-fine oloties, or 
forrailWay fares, or for hotel bills. Allbthat' 
is ‘are good mahagement and determi- 
nation. be holidays should be frequent— 
once a week at least—and may consist in 


\dtivés about the surronading dountry, You 


may feel teo tired t0.g0, ‘bat go all the same, 
and ‘you will find that you ‘will be much ‘the 
‘Your ‘will be quickened, 
you will. zeacive new ideas, seo how 

people manage out-of-door affairs, andaffairs 
indoors,;may.be. It will break up the drive 
and:strain of everyday life, of which there is 
euchimperative need, For amen cra woman, 


‘titedout nervously and ‘physically, next to » 


som voyage there ipnothing go.good.as a drive 
in the open air ; and it is stated, and un- 
doubtedly with good reason, that people who 
Grive.a great deablivelongest. Thevost of the 
horse is waved in doctors’ bills, The holiday 
of a-wedk meansa family camping-ont, Every 


family:can manege it, and manage to.2mbsiet 


merrily, Hike gipsies, for a’ week, The ovly 
point’ to be insisted on is to do-it, and not to 
be overcome by Nobody will.rua 
away with the-houseor the barn, although you 


may think such calamity a 
women are kept by the house than it, 
and:axe:in bondege of the house all their lives 


long. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. V.—Write to some historical sociefy about it. 
D. M.—Few copyists write a better hand. 


Brovetre.— Penmanship is very good. 

A Constant Reangr.—July 14, 1857, fell on Tuesday. 

A. C. L.—We do not advertise addresses. 

O. N. I.—Many who have tried them pronounce them 
valuelees. 

Cc. B.—1. No. 2. Forfreckles, try glycerineand borax 
water. 3. A blonde. 


E. 0.—1. beer or Magdalene signifies magnificent ; 
godlike. Your handwritingis fair. 8. No. 


D. F. G.—We presume they all keep it, but we can- 
not recommend any particular one. f 


B. H. M.—We cannot vouch for the reliability of 
either concern. 


E. ©. D.—The translation of the Latin sentence, Non 
omnis moriaris, ‘‘I shall not altogether or « holly die.” 


B. M. G.—Elaine was a m lady connected with 
the romances of King Afthur’s court Her story is told 
by Tennyson in the “‘ Idylls of the King.” 

B. M.—We can only advise you to be as patient as you 
ean under the circumstances you relate with so much 
pathos. Brighter days will come to you. 

Tazo. Vane.—1. Your poetical efforts are too crude for 
publication. 2. Your handwriting is fair. All questions 
are answered gratuitously in this column. 


Carri B,—1. No. 2. Borax water acidulated with a 
= fresh lemon juice will soften and whiten the hands, 

es <> safer dentifrice than the one men- 
ti 8 


E. D. 8. Bree cnnit recommend anything to remove 
superfluous hair, for if removed it will grow again, om and 
than before. All depilatories are 

apt to injure the skin. 


R. M. G.—In flour we are advised to look to 
the colour; if it is white with a jowish straw-colour 
tint we should buy it; but if it white with a bluish 
cast, or with black specks, we should refuse it. 


Cc. LM apie Fay ey Beer = mean oe dee y be 

restored b y washing the cane with soap and water until 
it is well soaked, and then thoroughly in the air, 
after which they will become as tight and firm as new, 
OOS eee Sere 


L.—A better for removing 


ts ging bt rom ii ro se ce of 
e un — powder, 
rory whoolboy f nl 
aware that inkspots can be comeeae ie from the leaves of 
Ne ea ee ee ae 
bruting all dust from the material spin ling with 
Peper and crape together newspaper, comm 
Giecacpaneths material ww it to re- 
po a greater con- 
fidence if the German method of provrvign them them by 


cod there willbe no trace of i 
M. G. P.—Crape may be reno 

eo that the prper may be 
means of silicate of soda was gen followed. 


A. OC. C.—Amateur joiners may derive comfort from 
the knowled pp FR RL OU 
little soa: driven into hard wood. The 

Soontidiens ity, of a fine white quality, if rubbed 
over new linen, will enable it to be more easily embrot- 
dered, as it prevents the threads from cracking. 


CE 2S 
poomful of common washing soda in a wai 
tnd wash the warts with the solution for a minute or 


oo » © 
ess hand. 


they will resist any sudden 
change of temperature. 


M. G. B.—1. An excellent furniture gloss is made as 
follows :—To one pint of spirits of — add one-fourth 
of an ounce of copal, one a 
arabic, and one ounce of shellac. should be 
well bruised, and sifted through a shes of muslin. Put 
the spirits and gums together in a versel that can be 
clos poubes and place them near a warm stove, fre- 
quently y shaking them. In two or three days all will be 
dissolved. Strain through muslin and keep well corked 
for use. 2. A common lac varnish may be made by 
digesting four ounces of wowed ow ge lac in one pint of 
spirits of wine > a wide-mouthed bottle, keeping it in 
a warm p or three days, and occasionally 
shaking it. When dissolved strain Through flannel inte 
another bottle for use. 








A. W. H.—Your complaint is well founded. 

C8. B.—K ploce of o'arooel retained in the mouth 
for an hour during the day will sometimes correct an 
offensive breath, but it depends what it arises from. ; 

C. C. P.—If you with to k lemons fresh for some 
time, i cauaienn a ae 
change it every morning. 

putina 
ing. 





should be cut into square 
sould be cut ne eau we pleos 


’ L. D. G.—Swift wrote the lines you quote: 
0. C. R.—You may _ rid of the trouble complained 


ef by gargling the ‘oat night and morning with a 
tolerably rong solution of salt and water. 


N. V. C.—Consult a non the subject. Under 
y tescdnnen the it to which you refer can be 
en up. 


C. G.—If you have a taste for the work of 
— will find it as good a trade as any other. 


mk 


_ 4 —— words you quote will be found in the 





first chapt Prince of Abyssinia,” b: 
Samuel Sean. ‘ 
H. M. J.—1 Writedirect to the publi her. He will 
fupply you with the article named. 2 You write a fair 
MARY ANN. 
Though the hair is very red 
On her head, 
And her freckles are a ban 
To her beauty, not a man 
Or woman, but admires 
Mary Ann, 


There came pa her care 


Una 
A drunkari's child was she, 
Te ee athe chil 
ow a elper,” ¢ 
“TI must be.” 


Then Tn tee ert her foot down hard 


And she aul, in a-cents clear, 
" Dranad sd pea 
a drop myse! 
Father dear 


Yet so eames and so mild 
Was the child, 
That she won that father’s heart, 
Till in life he took a start, 
And resvlved to act a far 
Better part. 


Now look across the way, 
Any day, 
And you'll see a sober man 
Talking o’er some household plan 
With the earnest little lass, 
Mary Ann. M. K. 


M. A. R. L.—l and 2. We know of no cosmetic for 
menue’ Oat we on eee d. 
m in tepid water. 4. Sage tea is sald to promote 
the growth of the hae. 6. eak eyes may be strength- 
by bathing them in a weak solution of salt and 
water. 
or 


C. F. M.—A quarter is the fourth of a hundred 
be'ng 28 or 25 pounds, as the hundred 
hy awe Ard ~~ ; also the fourth of a 


h ht bushels of ; quarter 
heats nie? the fea wey 


W. L. M.—To treat burns and ple on py ey 
the oS with 


y cover wi! er te Te Ges where 
the gunpowder hae into the skin: a ttle ne 
daily will itand enable you to 
the apecks with a needle. 


A. C.—Psoriasis (pronounced soriasis) is from the 
Greek word psora, torub, Bysome medical authorities 
it is defined as a chfonic form of eczema. It is liable 
to confounded with lepra, or — (white 
leprosy), which is regarded oo, while 
pso: or salt rheum, may be ours is 


E. C. 8.—1. To avoid snoring, lieon the bcttoand 
never on the back. 2. To stain wood like take a 
solution of sulphate of iron (green — Epes) and wash 
the wood over with it two or ye let it dry, 
and a Y wipe the wood, whon dry, wit decoction of 

pe the w when dry, a sponge an: 
water, and polish with linseed oil. 3. Your hand- 
writing is very fair. 


P. W. A.—Flies are a familiar nuisan 3 Sse exe 


tl of foreign remy in inurel of, wh which wi not 
rid us of these p« sts, but 

picture-frames when : in with it 1 

should derive satis‘action from the Lesente thet es 
may be effectually got rid of fp rap, Ppa or twice 
on the floor a mixture of pure carbolic acid and water, 
one part to ten. 





W. G.—The emp!oyment of velvet is not affected by 
the riee mn Se. ————, as ven tight not considered a 
strictly win fabric, good: such 
muslin and lace, are trimmed * — 


J. C —The chemisettes of coloured linen with stand- 
tailor-finished dresses, A 


W. 8.—Your psrents should endeavour 4 qt my rt a hor 


with proper com; of your own 
u have some ‘Seon to com: ee ten eae a your me 
t her sympa‘ 


Fay into ‘your. fidene' a an ge, approval 

a 2 

parents, A girl cannot oy tet on and oral of 70% 
K. V.—This young man should offer his hand and 

speak to your parents. He has no right to profess love 

without asking you to marry him. Let him understand 

, 4nd when he offers to kiss you, tell him 
that you do’ not think it right until you are 


with the knowledge snd consent of PR nn’ parents. 
course you will ascertain his sincerity. The hair 
enclosed is brown. 


L. C.—The casaquin bodice is made in the same way 
as the Pari:ian blouse—that is, shirred at the waist front 
and back, and fastened around the waist with a silk 
cord. It is usualty made of dark , garnet, or blue 
India cashmere, and the tunic is of the "same material, 
draped over a skiyt of shot silk. Tne collar, revers, 
and a soft cravat are made of shot silk to match, 
the whole costume is very becoming to young ladies of 
slender figure. 


M. C. M.—White dresses this season are lovely beyond 


compare, and are seen in every style, from the plain 
white linen ry Bes with full-tuck ry and Mother 
Hubbard waist, to the most costly and de icate creations 


of lace and satin. Between the two paste models 
is a wide range of fabrics and garnitures, one of the 
le. materials being the favourite of last 


L. M.—Ma' rimovial agencies are gerous affairs 
for a lady to have any auaenee with We advi advise you 
° think too much a@ second 


i 
as chilblains. If so, use strong vine 
_——eaes the fingers in a lotion 
spirits srepher hor and solution ¥ acetate of 
Geenseibes = te of lead is poison, if taken internally), 
wear warm gloves, and, a your - 
cmag fore the frp when you come fats house feel- 


K. F.—For children’s dress3s Madeira em! 
guipure, both white and are much more 
able than fine flimsy laces. are more 
oe wong Sarenes, Sec hae Gant De wos kee 

washings, and aiso the violence of childish 
play. 2. Entire sets of willow-ware are fashionable for 
summer bedrooms, The bureau and washstand 








it nighties 266, Now Ready, Sixpence, 
oe ees pense ‘Also Vol. RIAL, bound 
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